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Editorial Comment 


In 1959 more secondary school pupils were tested with more tests than ever before. 
Millions of test scores were recorded in one way or another in schools during the past 
twelve months. We want to believe that this decade-long trend, now given a rocket 
thrust by the National Defense Education Act, is being accompanied by an increase in 
the professional quality of the personnel in our schools responsible for all aspects of the 
guidance program. 

Fortunately the NDEA has also accelerated the professional development of 
counselors and the employment of counselors in supervisory positions. All of us will 
need to be patient as this gigantic experiment in federal-state-local cooperation with 
university training centers gets into full swing. 

Let’s bow to the many universities in which the psychologists and the departments 
of education and psychology insist that sound training in test usage is essential. We 
counseling psychologists must take a primary responsibility for orderly raising of stan- 
dards; this is no time for avoidant responses where standards are bad. For psycholo- 
gists to say, “Leave it to the educators” is not a responsible response. 

Permit me, then, to express a little impatience at some things observed in my own 
corner of the total counseling enterprise. 

1. Master’s degrees in counseling and guidance can be obtained with either no for- 
mal training in testing or as little as one small course, perhaps a two-semester-hour 
unit. 

2. Some universities say they teach testing “functionally” in a short course, most 
probably labelled “Assessment of the Individual,” which also includes everything they 
teach about cumulative records, anecdotal notes, and interaction with social workers. 
Skill in diagnosis sought before one has learned the fundamentals! 

3. A dean said he could not require statistics of guidance majors because each stu- 
dent’s program should be tailored to meet his “needs.” Why do we continue training 
would-be counselors who sense no “need” for fundamental training in measurement! 

4, A representative of a test publisher opined that test publishers should carry the 
ball in giving test knowledge and training to counselors—by improving their manuals. I 
protest: the manuals cannot and should not be textbooks in measurement. The test au- 
thor must assume that the reader knows the arithmetic and basic vocabulary of psy- 
chometrics. 

To make my view concrete as to minimum fundamentals of measurement I would 
say that a counselor at the Master’s level claiming competence should not dare be igno- 
rant of the major themes in Lindquist’s “First Course in Statistics” (or its equivalent), 
Anastasi’s “Psychological Testing” (or its equivalent), and Super’s “Appraising Voca- 
tional Fitness” (or its equivalent). 

Test scores used without understanding can be dangerous. Only those who are will- 
ing to understand the essentials of measurement can be trusted to interpret test scores; 
those who want a “cookbook” of routines (not to be confused with Meehl’s idea, which 
refers more to a “dietician’s handbook”) to give them answers are not to be depended 
upon. 

We shall be testing more and more youngsters with more and more sophisticated 
measures. Test users and trainers of counselors are accountable for the quality of this 
work. Let us now give a helping—and strong—hand to the many well-meaning and 
otherwise competent counselors who must quickly expand their competence in measure- 
ment. Let us now strike our blow for standards with new trainees in every institution. 


Harold Seashore 
November 5, 1959 
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Religious Factors and Values in Counseling: 


A Sympostum 


Some Technical and Axiological Problems in the 
Therapeutic Handling of Religious and Valuational Material 


Paul E. Meehl?* 
University of Minnesota 


My role in this symposium has been de- 
fined as that of a secular psychotherapist 
who believes in the relevance of religious 
factors and values in counseling. Since I 
myself work with a clientele preponderant- 
ly agnostic or only conventionally religious, 
I agreed to participate with the understand- 
ing that I would be speaking mainly from 
the armchair (and from my own personal 
experience as a Christian analysand) rather 
than from extensive experience in treatment 
of patients whose problems were explicitly 
religious. A slight additional justification 
for my presence here would be participa- 
tion in a training program for clergy at 
St. John’s University, and many hours of 
informal discussion with several Minne- 
apolis clergy about the practical and theo- 
retical questions arising from the overlap 
between psychotherapy and the cure of 
souls. 


Diverse Viewpoints 


I envy those secular therapists who seem 
to feel cognitively clear and emotionally 
undisturbed about this whole problem. I 
suppose that the viewpoint of the major 
psychotherapeutic schools in this country 
on the question of religious factors in coun- 
seling is essentially that of the classical an- 
alytic tradition. Negatively, it is pointed out 
that the therapist’s business is not to con- 
vert (or unconvert) people with regard to 
religion or, more broadly, “Philosophy of 





1A series of papers delivered at the 66th annual 
convention of the APA Committee on Relations 
Between Psychology and Religion and Division 17 
of APA, August 29, 1958, at Washington, D. C. 


life,” and that a therapist who is uncon- 
sciously carrying on a missionary activity 
will be ineffective (and, conceivably, guilty 
of unprofessional conduct). This disclaimer 
is usually associated with the positive point 
that religious material is like any other 
material which is produced by a patient: 
If it comes up, one has to déal with it on 
the same basis as anything else, i.e., by re- 
flection, clarification, ventilation and inter- 
pretation. For example, some patients may 
bring up religious material as a form of 
resistance in order to avoid talking about 
something else. Others may bring it up as 
part of their intellectualized defense sys- 
tem, or in the effort to seduce the therapist 
into cognitive combat. This point of view 
would tend to deprecate the~ therapist’s 
engaging in discussion about value prob- 
lems or religious questions as such; and if 
he permitted this to happen, he would be 
criticized for falling in with the patient’s 
defenses. 

On the other side, there are representa- 
tives of a diametrically opposed point of 
view, who not only permit but who en- 
courage a detailed consideration of value 
problems. These practitioners prefer not 
to treat the patient’s value-orientation as 
merely a symptom or derivative of some- 
thing else (the interpretation of which lat- 
ter constitutes the real work of the thera- 
pist), but rather conceive that a patient’s 
value-orientation may itself be one of the 
important determiners of his unhappiness. 
These therapists are willing to step into a 
pedagogical role and engage in direct be- 
havioral retraining. Some would pay only 
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incidental attention to cognitive issues 
(e.g., Wolpe 1958, Herzberg 1945); others 
(e.g., Maeder 1953, Phillips 1956, Frankl 
1955, Thorne 1950, and Ellis 1958) view 
cognitive clarification—including persuasion 
and intellectual argument—as fundamental 
to the therapeutic process. This approach 
should not be identified with a pro-religious 
orientation; the seven names I have men- 
tioned, for example, are divided in this 
respect. 

The existence of such diverse viewpoints 
among professional persons suggests that 
there is no place for dogmatism in this mat- 
ter. I wonder about therapists who tell me, 
“of course, it is not the business of the 
therapist to do so-and-so,” as if the matter 
were something settled beyond reasonable 
doubt. When men of intelligence, good 
training, practical experience, and good will 
arrive at such different conclusions, it be- 
hooves us to refrain from dogmatism and 
particularly to avoid the tendency to take 
certain assumptions for granted because 
“everybody knows they are true.” It is quite 
obvious from the list of names that not 
everybody concedes any such universal 
truths in connection with the practice of 
psychotherapy. In the current state of con- 
fusion, one might hope that our profession, 
being traditionally associated with detach- 
ment and critical thinking, would take the 
lead in carrying out a scientific and philo- 
sophically rigorous analysis, instead of 
settling matters by the utterance of a few 
cliches. 


Empirical Questions 


Let us first distinguish two broad classes 
of questions, one empirical, the other axio- 
logical. The empirical issues can be char- 
acterized as a group by the query, “What is 
actually communicated by therapists to 
patients under various conditions?” On 
theoretical grounds, the view that the thera- 
pist does not influence the patient’s re- 
ligious attitudes or value-orientation be- 
cause the therapist is “objective” and is con- 
cerned solely with the psychological under- 
standing of his patient, is really not very 
plausible. Therapists have long recognized 
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the crucial importance of such psychologi- 
cal processes as identification and trans- 
ference in the therapeutic relationship, and 
we are all aware that patients have a third 
ear too. I think it is naive to assume that 
because a therapist does not explicitly as- 
sert to his patient that he, the therapist, has 
certain views about religion or values or 
philosophy of life, therefore he is not pre- 
senting to the patient any value model. 
Surely one does not have to engage in 
conversation regarding his own moral phi- 
losophy in order to get across the message. 


Consider, for example, the problem of 
having guilt for one’s thoughts. There are 
important (and psychologically significant) 
differences here between Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Humanists. To a Lutheran, 
objective guilt does attach to evil thoughts. 
To a Roman Catholic, objective guilt at- 
taches to evil thoughts only under certain 
conditions (e.g., when the individual free- 
ly dwells upon them instead of struggling 
against them). To most Humanists, 
thoughts which do not result in overt ac- 
tions are free of guilt. I have listened to 
enough tape recordings to believe that in 
reflection, interpretation, or leading ques- 
tions regarding a patient’s thoughts, thera- 
pists often tip their hand, by inflection 
and choice of words, as to where they stand 
in this regard. A message which says, “Come 
now, you and I are both rational, mature, 
emancipated individuals, and therefore we 
know that a person ought not to feel guilty 
about his fantasies,” is very easy to convey 
by the way in which one phrases questions 
or interpretations. There are even thera- 
pists (including some who would not con- 
sider themselves extremely activist in tech- 
nique) who make statements not too dif- 
ferent from the one I have just quoted in 
the course of their interpretative activities. 

In interpretative psychotherapy a con- 
tinuous decision-making process goes on be- 
tween patient and therapist as to whether 
a certain avenue is to be explored further. 
In the case of religious concerns or expe- 
riences, it seems to me that the tactics and 
strategy of the therapist must reflect to 
some extent his own view of the super- 
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natural. If a religious patient tells his ana- 
lyst that he believes himself to have been 
converted by supernatural grace, and the 
analyst is a hard-bitten materialist atheist, 
the analyst cannot possibly receive this 
account as causally adequate, and must in- 
evitably hold that some other kind of psy- 
chological factor was at work. If this factor 
remains obscure, the uncovering has been 
to that extent incomplete. 

On the empirical side, we have only a 
smattering of data. Schrier (1953) has pre- 
sented evidence of a relation between im- 
provement and the extent to which a pa- 
tient developed identification with his 
therapist’s need-system. Rosenthal (1955) 
showed that there is a positive relationship 
between outcome and convergence of the 
patient’s moral attitudes toward those of his 
therapist. Work along similar lines is being 
conducted by Parloff (1957). Fenichel 
(1941) states that although the psycho- 
analyst remains carefully neutral on re- 
ligious questions, the usual experience has 
been that the effect of a successful analysis 
is to reduce the patient’s religiosity.” I think 
it of great importance that quantitative em- 
pirical investigations along these lines 
should be carried out. 


Axiological Issue—Four Approaches 


Moving to the axiological question, what 
should be the therapist’s role with respect 
to religious and value problems? Jessor 
(1956) has written a provocative paper in 
which he argues explicitly against the ‘neu- 
tralist’ position, but somehow his paper has 
not precipitated the controversy which one 
might have expected. Ellis (1958) in his 
recent writings on “rational psychotherapy,” 
argues that the trouble with most neurot- 
ics is their acceptance of an unsound set 
of what he calls postulates; he undertakes 
a vigorous rational attack upon these postu- 
lates in therapy. Thorne has spoken for 
years about the importance of working with 
patients’ Weltanschauung problems and 
“attitudinal pathoses” (Thorne 1950. See 

2Subsequent to the delivery of this symposium 
paper I had called to my attention the excellent 


discussion of Fenichel’s view by Menninger (1958, 
pp. 93-98). 
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also Weisskopf-Joelson 1953). Suppose that 
the empirical research should show that 
results like those of Schrier and Rosenthal 
are very general (i.e., that all therapists are 
crypto-missionaries ). Such a finding would 
present us with a major professional and 
ethical problem. How might this problem 
be attacked? We might be very relaxed 
about it and allow for some expansion of 
our therapeutic function into a pedagogical 
one (a process which comes very naturally 
to physicians and which, so far as I can 
make out, is commonly taken for granted 
by non-analytic psychiatrists). Another 
possibility is the definition of a new pro- 
fession which would be somewhat similar 
to that of psychotherapy, but which, in 
spite of an overlap of interview techniques, 
would recognize itself explicitly as sort of 
“value-counseling.” A third approach, which 
a clergyman colleague of mine is currently 
employing, is that of shifting roles. If, in 
the course of treatment process not dis- 
tinguishable from secular healing, his client 
or parishioner begins to move into the value 
domain, my colleague points out this fact 
and indicates to the client that they might 
now begin playing the game according to 
a modified set of rules, and that this is all 
right with him if it is all right with the 
client. Meanwhile, of course, it will be pos- 
sible for them to make use of all that has 
been learned mutually in the course of 
the more traditional therapeutic endeavor. 
Fourthly, there is the possibility of improv- 
ing the attitudes and techniques of thera- 
pists to the point that we will not, even 
subtly, be operating to influence the course 
of the client’s religious thinking and feeling. 


I don’t wish to exclude any one of these 
four approaches; although, like most secular 
therapists, I have a preference for the last 
one. In connection with the shifting of a 
therapist’s role, it should be pointed out 
that elucidating a contradiction within the 
ethical or value thinking of a patient may 
not be as drastic and “directive” a step as 
it appears. Therapists of many persuasions 
are willing to include certain forms of 
“reality-confrontation” among the therapeu- 
tic agents. For instance, in the guise of an 
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interpretation, it is not unusual practice for 
a therapist to attempt to “correct” his pa- 
tient’s perception of the behavior or motives 
of some third party by, in essence, bringing 
together the several statements which the 
patient has made and developing reactions 
in this total context. Note that here we do 
not assume that the therapist has indepen- 
dent access to the objective facts (although 
he may be relying to some extent upon his 
knowledge of the base rates in human be- 
havior generally). What he is doing, wit- 
tingly or not, is to tease out internal dis- 
harmonies within the patient’s discourse. 
Now whatever one’s view may be regarding 
the ultimate source of moral concepts, it is 
obvious that logic and consistency within 
the moral system which the patient espouses 
is part of the patient’s reality. I am saying 
that to commit a fallacy, or permit an in- 
consistency in one’s thinking about values, 
is not fundamentally different from mak- 
ing a mistake in arithmetic or reacting ir- 
rationally on a transference basis. 

In the course of ordinary secular psycho- 
therapy there occur, from time to time, ex- 
changes between patient and _ therapist 
which are not defensive intellectualization 
but which (whatever they may be called 
within the therapist’s preferred theoretical 
scheme) are, in their actual verbal struc- 
ture, rather like a segment out of one of 
the Platonic dialogues. I suspect that one 
reason why so many therapists are skittish 
about getting involved in this kind of thing 
is that they lack talent and training for the 
Socratic dialogue; and that this deficiency, 
together with their own personal ambiguity 
about the value-question, makes them feel 
unsafe if they treat any such material in its 
own right, rather than as a derivative calling 
for a psychodynamic interpretation at some 
other level. 


The Need for an Open Mind 


I would conclude these somewhat ram- 
bling remarks with a plea for openminded- 
ness on all these questions. I do not believe 
that the time is ripe for us to “freeze” psy- 
chotherapy—to say just precisely what this 
kind of professional activity is and will be- 
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come. I particularly deplore the tendency to 
take it for granted, without scientific proof, 
that value problems and religious problems, 
when they are presented by the patient in 
the course of treatment, are “obviously” 
never what they seem to be, but that the 
patient is always “really” talking about 
something else. This dogma ignores the fact 
that such problems as functional autonomy, 
hierarchical need-structure, viscerogenic 
versus psychogenic motives, the elaboration 
of secondary drives, the composition of the 
list of unlearned human motives are current- 
ly occupying the experimental and theoreti- 
cal energies of many able psychologists, and 
that the issues involved are far from settled, 
even in the animal case. When a confident 
reductionist tells me that the hunger for 
meaning is merely an Oedipal derivative, 
or that the quest for holiness is nothing but 
reaction-formation against fecal smearing 
impulses, I remind myself that the reduc- 
tionist needs his faith as I need mine. So 
long as he proclaims his religion without 
scientific pretensions, I won’t complain. I 
do, however, plead for therapeutic “open- 
ness,” as contrasted with postulational ex- 
clusion of value-questions and religious con- 
flicts from the domain of real problems that 
patients face. As therapists we have the 
obligation to assess the presented material 
on its merits, to construe it within the con- 
text provided by each individual. My own 
experience has been that the relations of 
depth, causality, and defense between re- 
ligious and non-religious themes are at 
times in one direction, and at other times 
reversed. I have listened to patients talk 
about their adolescent religious conflicts 
in a way that told me that they were mainly 
presenting transference material; but I have 
also heard patients talk about me as a 
therapist in a way which indicated that they 
wanted to discuss religion but were 
ashamed, or afraid, to do so. That I get the 
kind of evidence which produces this im- 
pression no doubt reflects my own religious 
orientation, but this, of course, is one of the 
main points of my paper. Even if that be 
true, it tells us nothing about whether 
such a patient would have been better off 
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had he been working with a therapist who 


never construed his patients in this way. 
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Values in Counseling: 


Their Relationship to Ego Organization 


Kenneth W. Mann 
The Hospital of the Good Samaritan, Los Angeles 


The comparatively recent trends toward 
introduction of religious values into counsel- 
ing as a therapeutic measure raise the pos- 
sibility of a theoretical formulation of these 
trends in terms of ego therapy. Regardless 
of the philosophical problems of religious 
validity, it seems probable, on a psycho- 
logical level, that if such values are effica- 
cious, this is due in part to the patient 
becoming equipped with more adequate 
ego organization. 

It has been a traditional viewpoint in 
psychotherapy that the therapist has no 
right to impose any particular set of values 
upon a patient. The theory behind this has 
been that values are not part of the thera- 
pist’s business—as a therapist. Although the 
process called counseling is sometimes 
thought of in less rigorous terms—depend- 
ing largely on the kind of counseling—the 
same general emphasis is likely to be found 
where the process most nearly approximates 
psychotherapy. The business of the psycho- 
therapist or counselor has been to assist 
in the amelioration of a person’s pathologi- 
cal conflicts so as to enable him freely to 


come to terms with himself, and to assume 
for himself a relatively uni-directional plan 
of life—whatever that selected plan might 
be (Fromm-Reichmann, 1950). 

Actually, this professional bias has ethnic 
as well as therapeutic aspects. Those who 
are devoted to the way of freedom and 
democracy hate coercion, and the very 
thought of saddling a patient with moral 
or religious precepts against which he may 
be too confused to defend himself, or which 
he can incorporate only on a dependent 
level, is repugnant. 

On the therapeutic level, there is the 
strong opinion that the patient’s pathology 
is not readily isolatable and analyzable if 
it becomes entangled with convictions and 
emotions other than his own. There is a 
destruction of the therapeutic “purity” of 
the transference. 


Changing Views of Religion and 
Therapy 
Taking the validity of such objections into 
account, there seems to be a rising tide 
of opinion—from several professional disci- 
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plines—that religious values, not imposed 
but proffered or made available, are not 
so irrelevant to the therapeutic process as 
had formerly been imagined (Gayle, 1956). 

On the part of professional religionists 
this conviction has sprung no doubt from 
the awakening interest in theological circles 
in the inter-penetration of theology and 
depth psychology (Anderson, 1956; Horton, 
1956). In clinical psychological work, the 
shift in opinion seems to have occurred 
along with the greater stress on ego psychol- 
ogy and enabling the patient to adopt more 
mature systems of defense. 

This somewhat changing climate was 
brought rather vividly to mind at an Aca- 
demic Symposium of the Academy of Re- 
ligion and Mental Health (Acad. Rel. and 
Ment. Health, 1958).1 It was interesting 
to hear statements by prominent psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists trained in psycho- 
analysis to the effect that preconceptions 
concerning the old road to beneficial re- 
sults in therapy often appeared inadequate: 
that there were too many cases of malad- 
justed but supposedly well-analyzed people 
—or that there were too many cases of an- 
alyzed people suffering relapses. 

The point was made that we might have 
to reformulate, to a considerable extent, 
our ideas concerning the nature of therapy 
—of what makes a man well and then keeps 
him going productively. There was consid- 
erable stress on the need for community 
belongingness, on the place of religion and 
social values, and on the role of nonpsy- 
chiatric agencies in the total mental health 
picture. It would probably be fair to say 
that these feelings did not represent a bid 
to abolish psychoanalysis or other con- 
ventional forms of psychotherapy. It 
seemed simply that there was an urge to 
re-appraise more carefully those contribu- 
tions to mental health which might very 
importantly exist outside the orthodox tech- 
niques. 

So far, reference has been made to the 

1The symposium was held at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, December 6-8, 1957. Its pro- 
ceedings are now in the process of publication 


under the title: Religion, Science and Mental 
Health. New York: N. Y. Univer. Press, 1959. 
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reactions of some of the scientifically 
oriented participants of the meeting. What 
about the clergy? In general, they appeared 
to agree with the sentiments referred to. 
However, several clergymen were included 
in making the important observation that 
religious people cannot always be described 
as mentally healthy. The reference here 
was not so much to psychopathology with 
religious content—with which we were all 
familiar—as to the breakdown it was alleged 
could occur as the result of the self-annihi- 
lating aspects of religious striving. Such ex- 
periences as loneliness in a moral choice, 
and self-sacrifice with intolerable stress to 
the ego, were cases in point. 

It was a rather anomalous condition then 
in which we found ourselves, wherein clini- 
cians were advocating the inclusion of 
values and clergy were looking upon them 
conditionally! 


A Theoretical Value Framework 


Keeping in mind these questions con- 
cerning the introduction of values into the 
mental health picture, we may now con- 
sider a theoretical value framework having 
implications for the counseling relationship. 
It has seemed to the writer that it cannot 
be his function to represent the following 
ideas as distinctively Protestant, especially 
considering the heterogeneity of thought 
within Protestantism. Rather, these are 
psychological ideas which are confluent 
with the religious thinking of one profes- 
sional representative of one particular as- 
pect of Protestantism. 

The framework being suggested com- 
prises three possible levels of ego organiza- 
tion or the self-system which reflect respec- 
tively three different, although necessarily 
interacting sets of values, as follows: 

1. the values of relatively immediate 

gratification, 

2. the values of social responsibility, and 

3. the values of a philosophy of ex- 

istence. 

The first level of ego organization is on 
the basis of relatively immediate gratifica- 
tion. The phrase “personality adjustment” 
comes. to mind here. This concerns the 
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capacity of the person to adapt satisfactor- 
ily to the everyday run of events and ex- 
periences, to integrate his life in terms of 
reward-values in his love relationships, his 
job, his social contacts. We can think of a 
host of people who have adjusted their 
lives restrictedly to the day by day re- 
quirements of a world which is itself so 
largely sick. The goals which they pursue 
have meaning in terms of their particular 
ego organization. 

Now, at this point, a question: 

Does psychotherapy—whether it involve 
personality reconstruction or ego enhance- 
ment—tend to leave a patient on this level 
of adaptation? And, is it not possible that 
subsequent breakdown sometimes occurs 
because the deeper needs of the ego for 
orientation and meaning have not been met? 

The second level of ego organization is 
on the basis of social responsibility, or in 
religious phraseology, loving one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. It would seem quite possible 
that a person operating successfully on the 
first level of adaptation might be con- 
fronted with a severe social dilemma. Then 
what does he do? 

Let us say he is living “happily” in a 
democracy and then suddenly finds him- 
self in a choice situation involving either 
accommodation to an encroaching dictator- 
ship or sacrificial commitment to the cause 
of human freedom. Or, on a more local 
level, he might have to decide whether or 
not he could associate himself with a per- 
son who was an object of ridicule for the 
sake of justice and loyalty to that person. 

Ought not the quest for mental health 
include the human being’s preparedness to 
make choices which may entail great sacri- 
fices to himself? What is suggested thera- 
peutically is the necessity of extending and 
strengthening the ego organization to in- 
clude what can be called an “adaptive 
potential” in the face of difficult social re- 
quirements. Only if the principle of self- 
sacrifice lies within the organization of the 
ego can it be adopted without probable 
damage to the psyche. 

It would seem that this might provide 
an answer to the problem raised at the 
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Academy conference in which self-annihi- 
lating elements of religious striving were 
seen to be inimical to mental health. If the 
principle of self-deprivation, as well as self- 
gratification, be incorporated into the self- 
system, the ego can maintain its meaning 
in these larger terms. 

But even so, we must press toward more 
ultimate considerations. There is a third 
possible level of ego organization which 
includes an all-encompassing philosophy 
of life. Probably here too, as on the social 
plane, an “adaptive potential” is needed 
to maintain the individual’s orientation 
when other adaptations fail. 

Let us assume hypothetically that a per- 
son is relatively well-adjusted to his social 
milieu, and its responsibilities. The ques- 
tion can then be asked: What happens if 
“the bomb” falls—literally or figuratively— 
and his milieu is disintegrated? To what 
can he adjust then? If, on the other hand, 
he can maintain his self-system on the 
grounds of some ultimate relatedness, as 
for example his eternal worth-whileness and 
continuing identity in the sight of God, he 
may have more chance to survive psycho- 
logically. 


Use of These Ideas in Therapy 


How may some of these suggestions take 
root in the therapeutic process? In the case 
of an individual with strong paranoid trends 
whom the writer saw professionally with 
opportunity now and again to discuss with 
him his concept of a harsh and capricious 
God patterned after an extremely sadistic 
father, together with alternative possible 
concepts of a forgiving and all-understand- 
ing God, there appeared to be a gradual 
reorganization of his self-system, not only 
on the basis of unconscious drives and de- 
fenses, but on the level of philosophical 
orientation. 

It could be argued, of course, that his 
new philosophical or religious orientation 
came about purely as a result of working 
through a transference relationship with a 
fairly permissive and understanding thera- 
pist in which the old defenses against au- 
thority were no longer needed. 
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But is this kind of interpretation always 
realistic? It appears that very often the 
working through of authority problems re- 
sults merely in the casting away of the 
old distorted orientation with no positive 
concepts to supplant it. The patient, seeing 
the fallacy of his “old God,” simply thinks 
he has no further need for God, or for a 
religious belief. 

On the other hand, if he can find in the 
process of therapy opportunities on the 
conscious level for integrating religious 
values with his reorganizing ego, it would 
seem that his resulting self-system would 
be better able to cope with the psychologi- 
cal demands to be made of him, of a social 
and cosmic nature. 

An important observation to be made, 
it would seem, is that no therapeutic re- 
lationship is composed entirely of transfer- 
ence anyway. There is always some reality 
restriction upon a patient's irrational per- 
spectives (Fromm-Reichmann, 1950). 

The technical question may be raised, 
therefore, whether a therapist may not ef- 
fectively utilize his reality role with a pa- 
tient as well as his transference role—with- 
out doing damage to the latter. It appeared, 
in the case referred to, that in-so-far as the 
therapist had not actively imposed values 
upon him, the patient proved able to accept 
the therapist’s reality role as a clergyman, 
deriving religious orientation from it, while 
at the same time using him (as he strongly 
did in the course of treatment) as an object 
of his hostile projections. 

Did the introduction of religious princi- 
ples obstruct the transference? To the con- 
trary, it seems possible that with this pa- 
tient, it may actually have lent a certain 
safety to the establishment of the transfer- 
ence. That is, his continuing reliance on 
a reality role (that of a permissive and 
understanding clergyman) may have facili- 
tated the release of his irrational feelings. 
Certainly, further investigation should be 
made of this proposition. 

In pastoral psychological work, it is 
obvious that the clergyman stands for cer- 
tain values in society, but this does not 
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mean that he should impose them upon 
the patient, in the sense of insisting upon 
them. Rather, the clergyman would best 
demonstrate their availability to the patient 
for useful incorporation into his own self- 
system. 

In doing this, he must be doubly sensitive 
to the patient’s condition. The self-systems 
of certain patients may not be able to em- 
ploy religious concepts which to the clergy- 
man personally would likely be of great 
assistance. For example, with a sado-maso- 
chistic or paranoid person like the case re- 
ferred to, the introduction of the concept 
of divine forgiveness might have to be made 
very carefully because of the patient’s pos- 


' sible inability to entertain the self-guilt in- 


volved in this concept. Possibly other ideas 
could at first more profitably be employed: 
for example, the strength, the power of God 
—but again, not the scrutiny of God. How 
to do these things successfully will be mat- 
ters for prolonged research and technical 
training. 

In the meantime, the clergyman en- 
ployed in clinical work will have to stand 
guard against his own need to trespass upon 
the apparent theological insufficiencies of 
the patient. Otherwise, he will reap the bit- 
ter fruits of his compulsion: a rebellious 
patient who will not return for counseling, 
or a submissive devotee who has tempo- 
rarily buried his pathology under the super- 
ficial signs and symbols of religion. 
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Religious Factors and Values in Counseling: A Symposium 


Psychotherapy as a Religious Value 


Henry Enoch Kagan 


Sinai Temple, Mount Vernon, New York 


The topic “Religious Factors and Values 
in Counseling” excites this dilemma—where 
does psychology end and theology begin? 
At a comparable symposium at New York 
Medical Center, a psychiatrist admitted 
religious faith might be helpful in healing, 
but he refused to define religious faith on 
the grounds that it was outside his pro- 
fessional competence. A professor of pas- 
toral theology, on the other hand, was 
shocked when the writer made the sugges- 
tion that the effect of prayer be submitted 
to an objective psychological investigation. 
This, he contended, would not only be an 
invasion of a man’s religious privacy but 
an insult to God even though it should have 
been obvious that the proposed study would 
perforce be confined to prayer’s effect on 
man’s and not on God’s mind. 

The dilemma does exist. It exists not be- 
cause psychology and theology disagree on 
the reality of religious experience as a sub- 
jective phenomenon, but because they may 
differ on the objective validity of that ex- 
perience. Even so, the relation between 
religion and psychotherapy is inextricable, 
certainly from their historical development 
and the theoretical point of view and in- 
creasingly so from their contemporary func- 
tional mutuality. 


Freud and Religion 


Freud, himself, devoted much of his in- 
tellectual energies to theorizing about re- 
ligion. To be sure, most of his speculations 
were about religion as an obsessional deter- 
tent or unhealthy retardation of maturity. 
Freud did reckon with religion as a factor, 
indeed, as the most profound of factors, but 
he did not recognize it as a value in psy- 
chotherapy. However, even on this matter 
of religious values, recent anniversary 
studies by Jones and others reveal Freud’s 
own ambivalence. 

At one point Freud’s pride in his own 
Jewishness appears to be simply defensive 


or entirely ethnic; but at another he pro- 
claims strong positive feelings toward 
Judaism which he seems to claim to be the 
only historical religion to have successfully 
resolved his prehistoric crime of father- 
murder. “It has seldom been so clear to me 
as now,” Freud wrote, “what a psychologi- 
cal advantage it signifies to be born a 
Jew and to have been spared in one’s child- 
hood all the atavistic nonsense,” and he 
declared, “Judaism is a triumph of spiritual- 
ity over the senses and a self-confidence 
that accompanies progress in spirituality” 
(Freud, 1939, p. 178). 

Freud did not confine his ambivalence 
on religious values to his Jewish heritage. 
Among the many letters written to his stu- 
dent, the Swiss Christian clergyman, Oscar 
Pfister, whom in good humor Freud calls 
“a true servant of God the very idea of 
whose existence seems to me highly un- 
likely” we read: “In itself psychoanalysis 
is neither religious nor the opposite but an 
important instrument which can serve the 
clergy as well as laity when it is used only 
to free suffering people. I have been very 
stuck at realizing how I had never thought 
of the extraordinary help the psychoanaly- 
tic method can be in pastoral work, prob- 
ably because wicked heretics like myself 
are far away from that circle” (Jones, Vol. 
2, 1955, p. 440). In that same letter this 
strictly moralistic heretic suggested that it 
is because most people are no longer re- 
ligious that those among them who cannot 
endure their suffering must needs turn to 
psychoanalysis to master their “obdurate 
instincts.” 

Freud even admired proper religious sub- 
limation, adding, to be sure, that such re- 
ligious success will depend on the maturity 
of the person-to-person relationship be- 
tween pastor and parishioner, for Freud 
writes to Pfister: “You are in the fortunate 
position of leading them to God and re- 
constructing conditions of earlier times, 
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fortunate at least in the one respect that 
religious piety stifles neuroses” (Jones, Vol. 
2, 1955, p. 440). In discussing transference 
which he considered to be a “curse,” Freud 
wrote to Pfister: “psychoanalysis perhaps 
achieves a cure but not the necessary de- 
gree of independence or a guarantee 
against relapse” and to the clergy therapist, 
he continued, “it is easier for you in this 
respect than for us physicians because you 
sublimate the transference on to religion 
and ethics and that is not easy with serious- 
ly ill people. From the therapeutic point 
of view I can only envy your opportunity 
of bringing about sublimation into religion. 
But the beauty of religion assuredly has 
no place in psychoanalysis” (Jones, Vol. 2, 
1955, p. 448). 

Since Freud made this statement 40 years 
ago, has the development of dynamic psy- 
chology reached the point, unrelated to the 
present popular and suspect religious re- 
vival, where “the beauty of religion” can 
take place in the psychotherapeutic pro- 
cess? In the long run, Freud’s critique of 
religion may prove to be more constructive 
than Jung’s affirmations of religion which 
are so frequently referred to in order to 
bring “the beauty of religion” into therapy. 
If “any statement about the transcendent” 
is “always only a ridiculous presumption of 
the human mind which is unconscious of 
its boundaries” and “God for our psychol- 
ogy is only a function of the unconscious,” 
to quote Jung (Buber, 1952, p. 79), we 
have to deal here with something, but it is 
not religion. While religion does glorify 
man for being able to communicate with 
God, itis also humble enough not to make 
God’s existence depend upon man. The 
religious philosopher, Martin Buber, prop- 
erly criticizes Jung for failing to make this 
distinction between the religious and the 
pseudo-religious in which every “alleged 
colloquy with the divine is only a solilo- 
quy” (Buber, 1952, p. 134). 


Psychology and Religion in Guilt 


This sensitive distinction between the 
religious and the pseudo-religious will have 
to be made if positive values are to be 
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derived in dealing with religious factors in 
counseling. The religious connotations and 
even stubborn religious convictions that 
underlie many factors in the therapeutic 
relationship cannot be categorically denied 
by the rigid formulas of frigid counselors 
nor be cavalierly circumlocuted by a con- 
fidant because of his own religious un- 
certainties. 

How can the feeling of guilt in our cul- 
ture be completely separated from the 
religious concepts of sin? The anxiety of 
guilt is one of the most painful of psychic 
illnesses just because its roots are deep in 
religious origins which intensify guilt. Af- 
ter a period of dark despair following a 
decimating persecution, there arose among 
East European Jews in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a religious movement of joyful pietism 
called Hassidism. The Hassidic Rabbis were 
concerned about the abnormal guilt which 
profoundly depressed the Jew, derived as 
it was from his belief that his suffering was 
a punishment by God. A piquant example 
of their effort to normalize guilt is the 
Hassidic explanation of why the liturgical 
listing of sins recited on the Jewish Day 
of Atonement is arranged in alphabetical 
order. “If it was not otherwise,” these 
Rabbis said, “we should not know when to 
stop beating our breasts for there is no 
end to sin and no end to being aware of 
sin, but there is an end to the alphabet.” 

Today, it is popular to accuse the psycho- 


therapist of relieving the person of all sense 
of guilt for the sake of his physical health 


and to charge the clergyman with inducing | 


a sense of guilt for the sake of the person's 


spiritual improvement. Such can only be| 


the case when either party is insensitive 
to the distinction between normal guilt and 
neurotic guilt which can be as harmful as 
being unable to distinguish between exis- 
tential anxiety and pathological anxiety. 


Into this area of guilt there can impinge} 


the theological concept of original sin 
which does compound anxiety because it 
bears with it not only the sinfulness of sex 


but the forfeiture of free will. Judaism does} 


not ascribe man’s conscious awakening to 
sexuality as punishment for Adam’s fall 
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from grace and therefore does not believe 
men are predetermined by the act of birth 
to evil. However, regarding religious con- 
cepts which do abnormalize the natural, the 
observation of the Christian theologian, 
Paul Tillich, is relevant. “If religion,” he 
says, “does not lead to or does not directly 
support pathological self-reduction, it can 
reduce the openness of man to reality, 
above all the reality which is himself. In 
this way religion can protect and feed a 
potentially neurotic state” (Tillich, 1952, 
p. 73). To what extent will the highest 
level of aspiration which religion demands, 
itself contribute to the frustration-aggres- 
sion pattern which can lead to a violence 
without shame in the very name of religion? 


Contrariwise, can the symbol of God as 
a forgiving and a loving Father help to heal 
guilt? Here again the patience to discrim- 
inate on the part of a counselor becomes 
appropriate. How often is overt rebellion 
against a so-called angry God by a coun- 
selee but a temporary concealment of his 
hate for his own father? Does rebellion 
against God reflect the presence of an over- 
powering father in the home or does it 
point even more to resentment over the 
absence of paternal authority in the mod- 
ern family? Will the deification of a mater- 
nal figure provide a greater feeling of at 
homeness in the world any more than does 
the mother-dominated, absentee-father 
home provide security for the child? Unless 
counseling is to be conducted in a spiritual 
vacuum, this current complex between fam- 
ily role and religious figure will require 
increasing attention as a pertinent factor. 

Serious as is anxiety over guilt, sex, free 


_ will or family role and their religious over- 


tones, the greater anxiety which compels 
persons to seek counseling arises from mod- 
em man’s search for meaning and quest for 
hope. Those who think with Macbeth that 
life “is but a tale told by an idot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing” do be- 
come as emotionally distraught and hope- 
lessly depressed as Macbeth. Recent psy- 
chiatric studies lead to the conclusion that 
where there is hope there is greater success 
in enduring pain, in healing and prolonging 
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life. Hope vanishes when the need to be- 
long, the need to be loved and the need 
to believe are unmet. These three needs 
appear to be so closely interrelated that 
it ought to be investigated how the absence 
of belief will warp the capacity for human 
love, physical and psychic, and will abuse 
companionship to conquer loneliness. As the 
case histories of Mortimer Ostow show, 
the disavowal of religion does not cancel 
this need to believe (Ostow, 1954). Some 
may place their faith in scientific method 
and others will create objects images 
which are quasi-religious. Self-made fan- 
tasies are like acquired classic religious 
superstitions in that both are used by the 
self to protect it against a hostile world. 
They are intrapsychic, whereas the high- 
est aspirations of religion are interpsychic 
in that they relate self to others in a hos- 
pitable world. 


Clergyman as Psychologist 


Because our society is no longer made 
up of integrated communities with religious 
orientation, there is a crisis in meeting the 
need to believe. A recent study of the 
changing role of the clergyman shows that 
as his role as ritual symbolizer or congre- 
gational leader has declined, his role as 
pastoral counselor has grown because there 
are isolated, mobile individuals in our 
extensive, secularized and atomized society 
in search of roots they hope to find through 
a personal spiritual relationship which they 
can no longer find in traditional theological 
symbols. This will not sound sacrilegious 
to those who remember that the founders 
of all religions clearly differentiated be- 
tween the outward symbolic and the in- 
ward spiritual. To them the beginning of 
the latter was a unique relationship of man 
to man, each concerned for the other’s 
mutual sanctity. Thus conceived, therapeu- 
tic counseling, whether done by a secular 
therapist or by an equally trained clergy 
therapist (whose role must become a new 
religious specialization relieving him of the 
more obvious judgmental ecclesiastical 
functions), not only deals with religious 
values since value judgments are intrinsic 
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to the counselor as well as to the counselee 
no matter how objective and nondirective 
the technique, but the relationship may 
well be in itself a religious value. 


The crux of the matter depends upon 
how the counselor looks upon himself as 
well as upon the other as a person. This 
applies to counselor and to clergy alike. 
Whether the one or the other conceives 
of himself as acting in the role of inter- 
mediaryship or in the role of relationship 
will not depend on whether he feels or- 
dained by God or ordained by degrees. All 
of us are persons of doubt as well as faith. 
Some of us consciously devout are un- 
consciously skeptical; and some consciously 
skeptical are unconsciously devout. As per- 
sons we will not assume an omnipotence 
which is not ours. The expectancy of such 
omnipotence in us by our clients is a meas- 
urement of their neuroticism. We will not 
look upon ourselves solely as the experts 
who have the skill to help others. Total 
preoccupation with technique may conceal 
one’s own uncertainty in the art of living. 
Rather we should say of ourselves, “I am 
a person who is myself helped when I 
help others.” This requires the intimate 
converse of two in a dialogical interchange 
whose essential element is experiencing the 
other side. In the first attitude, the relation- 
ship is that of subject to an object, an I to 
an It; in the second attitude, the relation- 
ship is one of person to person, an I to 
Thou relationship which in Martin Buber’s 
definition is itself a religious experience. 
Such an interhuman relationship is of the 
rarest sanctity beyond the most knowledg- 


The Counseling Relationship 
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able psychology and theology which one 
Hassidic Rabbi said he learned from an 
untutored peasant. 

Said Rabbi Moshe Leib of Sassov (died 
1807), “How to love men is something | 
learned from a peasant. He was sitting in 
an inn along with other peasants drinking. 
For a long time he was as silent as all the 
rest, but when he was moved by the wine, 
he asked one of the men seated beside 
him, “Tell me do you love me, or don’t you 
love me?” The other replied, “I love you 
very much,” but the first peasant in his 
wine replied, “You say that you love me 
but you do not know what I need. If you 
really loved me, you would know!” The 
other had not a word to say to this and the 
peasant who had put the question fell silent 
again. “But I understood,” said Rabbi Leib, 
“To know the needs of men and to help 
them bear the burden of their sorrows, 
that is the true love of men.” 
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and Some Religious Factors 


Charles A. Curran 
Loyola University 


In some of the old. classic Dutch and 
Italian paintings, it was the artists’ practice, 
as Stephen Tennant (1949) has pointed 
out, to give a 
drawing-room or kitchen in which there is a 
window open, through which you see the masts 
of ships, or a strip of grey sea, or vistas or colon- 
nades or a balcony, a garden or a court... 


The experience afforded the viewer here 

. is essentially one of gazing beyond the im- 
mediate scene to a timeless sky or a timeless room, 
in which the future and the past, the unspoken 
and the unknown, forever beckon .. . 

If we were to ask what religious factors 
and values introduce into the counseling 
process, we might answer that, like the 
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Dutch and Italian paintings, they always 
suggest this “gazing beyond the immediate 
scene to a timeless sky or a timeless room” 
into vistas that extend to eternity. The re- 
ligious man always questions from ulti- 
mate values, always looks to the room be- 
yond, reminding himself with Saint Paul 
that “we have not here a lasting city.” 

Recent counseling research and interest 
has focussed especially on the relationship 
that slowly emerges between counselor and 
client in the counseling process. While 
many other facets of our main question 
might be discussed, I would like to single 
out, as a beginning, this particular point of 
the counseling relationship itself and some 
of its implications. Therefore, I propose 
here to discuss briefly some aspects of the 
counseling relationship and to parallel this 
with the religious relationship. 

The word “parallel” is deliberately used 
here so as not to confuse the two relation- 
ships. There is obviously a fundamental and 
total difference between the relationship 
of man with God and client and counselor. 
What we suggest here is only that two 
essentially distinct relationships are begin- 
ning to show some interesting similarities 
and that these resemblances may, in fact, 
be one way in which they might be related 
together, mutually supporting and re-en- 
forcing one another. 


Parallels in Counseling and Religion 
Relationship Between Client and Counselor 


Counseling, at its deepest level, is both 
a profound relationship between the self 
and another and an intensely searching and 
probing dialogue. Interwoven and mutually 
dependent are both the understanding pro- 
cess itself: the dialogue; and the deepen- 
ing relationship it produces: the commit- 
ment. Together, relationship and dialogue 
aim at greater self-understanding, orienta- 
tion to more adequate goals and values and 
more complete operational integration and 
efficiency. The relationship between client 
and counselor is unquestionably one of 
deep emotional and somatic significance, 
but it is most of all a dynamism of the 
giving or withholding of the selves of both 
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client and counselor. The degree to which 
both “commit* themselves to this relation- 
ship seems to determine much of the re- 
lationship’s ultimate significance. 


Commitment of Self 


This leads us therefore to the first paral- 
lel with the religious experience: the com- 
mitment of self. In religious literature this 
is usually called “faith” or “love” or both. 
But the religious man must give himself to 
the Divine relationship and believe and 
trust in God’s love, understanding, and ac- 
ceptance of him even at the deepest level 
of his own self-misery and inadequacy. The 
deepening counseling process seems to pro- 
duce a similar kind of trusting oneself to 
the relationship. As one client remarked to 
the counselor, after an interview, 

“You know, through this experience I 
can understand for the first time how God 
can really love me.” 

That is, a person, having communicated 
himself without reserve, discovers that the 
counselor’s understanding extends to all 
facets of himself, even to those he may have 
kept hidden from others, and even from 
himself. This has helped him to his first 
real understanding of how God could love 
and accept him at the same profound level. 


Communion 


Here we note a second mutual term be- 
tween counseling and religion: “com- 
munion.” The religious person “communes” 
with God; the client and the counselor 
“communicate” together. Even though hu- 
man communication between client and 
counselor is apparently limited to the dia- 
logue, much more than words go into what 
is really exchanged; the communication 
between man and the Divine too can go 
beyond verbal prayers to an intense sense 
of belonging, of sharing and being under- 
stood, and understanding. Through the 
counseling dialogue, the client seeks to be 
understood and thus to understand himself. 
It is in a way the counselor’s striving to 
understand him that intensifies the client’s 
own efforts to understand himself and to 
communicate and share with the counselor 
what he slowly and sometimes tortuously 
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is discovering about himself. As another 
client puts it, 

“... because you are trying so hard to 
understand me, I’m urged all the more to 
want to explain myself clearly to you and 
to myself.” 


Love and Acceptance 


We have, then, a third parallel: the re- 
ligious man’s conviction from his Divine 
commitment that God’s love and acceptance 
is both a deep understanding of him at 
the level of his weakness and at the same 
time produces in him an intense urge to 
“better” himself not in a merely external 
way or by some process simply of “Posi- 
tive” thinking, but rather to “become” more 
really himself, to “be” himself as God made 
him. But this “being” and “becoming” one- 
self for the religious man implies a real 
possibility of realization and fulfillment 
that urges him on constructively. 

So the client too is thus urged to move- 
ment and growth, not because he is con- 
demned or criticized, but rather because he 
knows he is understood and understands 
and somehow is freer to become and to be 
himself in a more completely integrated 
way. 

The counselor must first give himself—it 
is from this that the client begins to trust 
both the counselor and the relationship. 
Because he is sure of the counselor’s giving 
of himself, the client can begin to be more 
sure of himself. This, in another form, is 
precisely the idea of the value of each in- 
dividual person in the religious sense. To 
quote Paul again, “It is not that we first 
loved God, but that God first loved us and 
gave himself up for us.” The religious man, 
in faith, has the security that God respects, 
loves and accepts him, and through this he 
can grope for self-respect, love and accept- 
ance of himself. At the very highest point 
here we have the theological concept of 
Redemption and its fruits being extended 
to all men, depending only on their free 
and responsible cooperation. No man is so 
alone or so unworthy that these effects 
cannot reach him. 


Optimism 
Contained in this acceptance and under- 
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standing is, what seems to me, a fourth 
element: that of the weakness of everyone 
and yet the even more powerful positive 
force of their possible cure or “therapy.” 
For the religious man as he relates to God, 
this conception is essentially one of the 
sinfulness of all men—“There but for the 
grace of God go I’—as Paul again said— 
and the possibility of sharing in the Divine 
Redemption. Or, put in another way, the 
religious outlook is optimistic, the mire of 
my own weakness and confusion can never 
be so great—I can never be so bogged down 
—but that I cannot find a firm footing on 
the rock that is God—to paraphrase a line 
from the Psalmist in the Judaeo-Christian 
Book of the Psalms. Even Luther and Cal- 
vin, who might be considered among the 
more “sin-conscious” or “weakness-con- 
scious” theologians, held firmly to the op- 
timistic idea of man’s Redemption. A much 
more optimistic theologian like Aquinas 
even emphasized strongly the natural capac- 
ity of man—even in his weakness—to a high 
degree of goodness and personal integra- 
tion, which natural capacity would, ac- 
cording to Aquinas’ view, be elevated, re- 
inforced, and completed by the effects of 
Divine Redemption. 

In the counseling relationship, too, we 
have this same profound acceptance of com- 
mon human weakness coupled with an 
optimistic view of man’s capacities for self- 
betterment. Whether we think of it as a 
physical analogy like “maturity” or 
“growth,” or from a medical concept of 
“therapy” as related to sickness, or as 
“integration” implying greater organiza- 
tional completeness and functional capacity, 
we none the less imply the counselor's 
actual confidence in the client’s inner 
capacity—activated or encouraged by coun- 
seling—to something more truly or more 
completely himself and therefore to a better 
self. 

We have here, too, a further interesting 
corollary. If all men are “weak” or “sinful,” 
in the religious sense, we have psychologi- 
cally an implication that, considered from 
the ideal point of view of what man should 
be, all men are somewhat abnormal in 4 
deep and profound way. This is, precisely, 
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what Freud made. psychology aware of— 
that behind all the apparent normalities 
there yet lies subtle depths which, if 
probed, show urges to disorder, confusion, 
and even viciousness. Certainly, this is what 
the theologians mean by the tendency to 
sin in man and by the effects of original 
sin in each man. We have in addition, of 
course, the more obvious and more extreme 
abnormalities not shared by all—the psy- 
chotic, pre-psychotic and similar states. 
Consequently, the theologian and the coun- 
selor might agree that, ideally considered, 
all men are abnormal but some are norm- 
ally abnormal and some—the more extreme 
—abnormally abnormal. 


Until now we have considered some 
parallels in which both counseling and 
religion seem in different ways to resemble 
each other; the client and the counselor 
relate to each other in ways similar to that 
in which a religious man sees himself re- 
lated to God. 


Religion as a Third Dimension 


May we now indicate some aspects of 
religious values which, so to speak, go 
beyond the counseling relationship. At no 
point here do we wish to suggest that re- 
ligion is a substitute for counseling, or vice 
versa. Each of these relationships, while 
they may parallel each other in certain 
ways, are, in fact, essentially and basical- 
ly different and therefore one can in no 
way substitute one for the other. This gets 
evident, it seems to me, when we consider 
how religious values extend beyond counsel- 
ing goals and achievements. In fact, when 
counseling, psychotherapy, or any form of 
healing fails or is increasingly inadequate, 
it is precisely here where religious values 
and factors have their most significant 
power and meaning. 


Another way of saying this is to say that 
religion suggests a third dimension in the 
psychosomatic relationship of the self and 
the other—this third dimension is the theo- 
logical need in man. In a certain sense we 
might say that in detailing the religious 
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aspect of psychological dynamics we are 
going beyond Freud to Augustine. It was 
Augustine, you recall, who in The Con- 
fessions, that classic of profound and in- 
tense self-probing and questioning, agrees 
with Freud that at the deepest self-level 
one finds only restlessness, inadequacy, and 
frightful disorder. Augustine concluded 
from this, however—and, what is the point 
here, religious men have followed him ever 
since in this conclusion—that man has an 
intrinsic capacity, a yawning need that he 
himself cannot fulfill nor can others fulfill 
it for him. He is restless at the very core of 
his being for something infinitely beyond 
himself. Consequently, for Augustine, anx- 
iety was inevitably behind every human 
goal or love. Behind every such achieve- 
ment or value was the nagging fear of loss 
and resultant misery and emptiness. For 
Augustine, only the possibility of achieving 
God and the infinite quest of knowing and 
loving God could give final meaning and 
security to all human goals and loves. These 
were, so to speak, reflections of Divine 
Goodness and Love, the becomings which 
would fuse into an eternity of Divine Being 
—not a static state but an eternity of per- 
sonal unfolding and fulfillment in God. 
This, Augustine felt, was what man was 
really made for, and no other person, 
achievement, or value could satisfy and 
alleviate, except temporarily, his profound 
anxiety and restless inner quest. This quest 
and anxiety may be stilled for a time by 
such temporal meanings, but it comes back 
each time with even greater force when 
these temporal meanings are threatened 
with loss. 

Consequently, it is in this third theologi- 
cal dimension that, I believe, religious fac- 
tors and values add to counseling effective- 
ness and indeed, to all forces of healing or 
personal aid. This third dimension, for the 
religious man, goes beyond the somatic 
world of pain and the psychological world 
of conflict and fear to a Divine commit- 
ment mutually shared between God and 
man. It is an “I-Thou” relationship with 


God where, in a relationship and dialogue 
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with the Divine, man has confidence and 
security in an ultimate “being” and “be- 
coming” in the most complete sense of self 
unfolding and fulfillment at the highest 
level of his own personality. 
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The Role of the Counselor's Religious Values in Counseling 


Stanley J. Segal* 
University of Michigan 


In the original invitation I received to 
participate in this symposium it was in- 
dicated that I was to represent “A lay 
counselor, not necessarily anti-religious.” 
This meant to me that my own religious 
convictions, or lack of them, were being 
regarded as less significant than my repre- 
sentation as a lay counselor who could share 
some of his thoughts and experiences with 
regard to the place of religious values in 
counseling. This generosity was quite de- 
ceptive, for if the invitation had read either 
a lay counselor with strong religious be- 
liefs, or a lay counselor with agnostic or 
atheistic beliefs, I could easily have decided 
that I did or did not qualify as such a 
representative. But the dilemma presented 
by the freedom of the invitation did not 
strike home till long after I had accepted 
the invitation and had started to consider 
what I would contribute to this symposium. 
In looking back at the experiences that fol- 
lowed this discovery, I noted a rather clear 
analogy between the problems I experi- 
enced and what I believe are some of the 
crucial problems of religious values in 
counseling. I would, therefore, like to ex- 
pand on this analogy. 

My thoughts rambled through considera- 
tions of such relevant topics as transfer- 
ence, countertransference, resistance, what 
counselors ought to do, ought not to do, 
what clients should be encouraged to ques- 
tion or leave unquestioned, what one should 
insist on exploring with them. The com- 
ments of Freud (1943), Rogers (1958) and 
Meehl & McCloskey (1947), with regard 
to religious or social values and counseling 
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or psychotherapy were reviewed. And then, 
I began to see that my thoughts and re- 
actions in each of these areas, the state- 
ments of others I might or might not use, 
were being viewed through my own values, 
my own beliefs, my own perception of 
where I stood along the continuum from 
religious to atheistic. 

I stopped musing over these topic areas 
and references and tried instead to deter- 
mine what beliefs I had to first recognize 
in myself so that I might be able to present 
a more objective and meaningful contribu- 
tion to the symposium which would repre- 
sent a psychologically relevant statement 
rather than my unique distortion of this 
topic. 

But, even when one can say, “I really 
feel this way and therefore ought to be 
on guard against that kind of bias,” there 
suddenly appear other complexities for I 
then found myself considering, what did 
they really want me to stand for when they 
invited me to represent a “lay counselor, not 
necessarily anti-religious.” Was the hidden 
message in the invitation “We would like 
someone willing to say he’s an atheist, but 
aren’t sure we can find one, so we better 
say not necessarily, although hoping he'll 
read hopefully” or was the message, “We 
really want a lay counselor with definite 


religious values, but in the interest of | 


scientific inquiry will modify it.” And so 
I pondered and then found I was wonder- 
ing why I was concerned about this, for 
hadn’t I already arrived at the point of 
seeking objectivity by recognizing my own 
biases and then controlling them? But, then 
I thought, maybe there are beliefs that the 
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person organizing the symposium really 
didn’t want questioned or maybe there are 
contrasts that he really wanted to explore, 
questions that should be looked at in the 
light of religious orientation and scientific 
objectivity. And what does he believe him- 
self, and how willing will he be to open 
his beliefs to question, and how much do 
I dare to try to get him to see certain ir- 
rational components, if there seem to be 
some present? What are his needs, his 
goals? 


Then the third consideration, the people 
who would come to hear the symposium. 
What would their values be? Would they 
be predominantly scientific, objective, seek- 
ers after statistically significant evidence 
of results, scornful because it seems less ob- 
jective to believe in God? Would they be 
people with concern for the integration of 
religious values and counseling in a posi- 
tive, meaningful way? Would they be peo- 
ple who held religious values higher than 
all others so that one had to presume that 
certain things were beyond question and 
did not require the usual kinds of proof? 


It would be possible to go on with this 
analogy, but I think it is about time to 
come to the point. I believe that the con- 
siderations I was faced with parallel the 
considerations a counselor needs to recog- 
nize in his counseling interactions. The 
search for an understanding of my own 
values in order to be better able to react 
to the task I had been asked to perform 
is akin to the self-questioning of the coun- 
selor as he tries to be certain that counter- 
transference elements are controlled and 
recognized in his therapeutic interactions. 
My concern for the meaning of the request 
from the person organizing the symposium 
and my attempt to understand not only 
the manifest content but also the latent 
meanings before committing myself to a 
specific statement duplicates the need to 
be certain we are taking into account the 
client’s conscious and unconscious strivings 
in helping him toward his goal and not 
our own. And my concern for the audience 
is the reminder that counselor-client inter- 
action occurs within a broader social con- 
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text and that we need to consider the gen- 
eral cultural context in our therapeutic 
work. 

In this paper I would like to discuss the 
first of these, the religious values of the 
counselor as they should be considered in 
the counseling relationship. I feel very 
strongly that what I will say is equally true 
of political, ethical or any other set of 
counselor values. But before commenting 
on this it seems important to attempt to 
define counseling in order that the frame- 
work within which these statements are 
made can be understood. 


Should Counselor Values Be 
Communicated? 


Counseling involves a voluntary rela- 
tionship between two individuals, most 
frequently initiated by one individual, the 
client, who experiences any of a wide va- 
riety of personal problems which he has not 
been able to work out by himself. It re- 
quires that the two individuals make mu- 
tual commitments, the client to describe 
and to discuss his concerns honestly and 
openly, the counselor to listen and to at- 
tempt to help the client to be able to reach 
meaningful solutions to his problems. Most 
frequently the client’s problems have within 
them characteristics that push him to non- 
productive but repetitious types of prob- 
lem solving, which result in his being com- 
pelled to act in certain ways. The goal of 
counseling, then, is through the honest ex- 
ploration of the problems and all of the 
client’s feelings as they relate to the prob- 
lem to aid him to act, out of choice rather 
than out of compulsion. 


It is this last statement that may have 
the greatest relevance to the problem of 
values, as they effect counseling. For to 
the extent that either the counselor or the 
client allows his own values to impede the 
honest evaluation of the client’s problems 
and his feelings about them, to this extent 
values interfere with the goals of the help- 
ing relationship. 

If values represent something we esteem 
or prize, then we will most likely com- 
municate to others that this is our feeling 
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about certain experiences. Assuming this 
is a general characteristic of people, then 
a very real problem exists where we take 
on the professional role of counselors, for 
almost all comment on the goal of counsel- 
ing emphasizes the importance of the client 
reaching his goals and of the counselor not 
imposing his. Rogers in discussing the creat- 
ing of a helping relationship by raising a 
series of questions that a “helper” may ask 
himself offers the following as one of the 
important things to be considered: 

Am I secure enough within myself to permit him 
his separateness? Can I permit him to be what is 
—honest or deceitful, infantile or adult, despairing 
or overconfident? (And here, for this context 
might add religious or irreligiousP?) Can I give 
him the freedom to be? Or do I feel that he should 
follow my advice, or remain somewhat dependent 
on me, or mold himself after me? In this con- 
nection I think of the interesting small study by 
Farson which found that the less well adjusted 
and less competent counselor tends to induce con- 
formity to himself, to have clients who model 
themselves after him. On the other hand, the 
better adjusted and more competent counselor can 
interact with a client through many interviews 
without interfering with the freedom of the client 
to develop a personality quite separate from that 
of his therapist” (Rogers, 1958, p. 13). 

If the results of the Farson study are 
rephrased, it would then seem that the 
counselor who communicates his values in 
such a way that the client conforms to the 
counselor’s values rather than to his own is 
likely to be the less competent and less 
well adjusted. The suggestion here is that 
such clients will also reflect those defi- 
ciencies in adjustment which are present in 
the counselors. 


The Need for Awareness of 
One’s Values 


This, then, we would have to recognize 
with regard to the religious values (or lack 
of them) of the counselor. That the di- 
lemma is not that which is so frequently 
misinterpreted about psychoanalytic ther- 
apy, that is that the therapist should have 
no values with regard to religion, but rath- 
er that the real demand is that the thera- 
pist must be aware of what his values with 
regard to religion are and be sensitive 
enough to them so that whatever com- 
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munication of them occurs from himself 
to the client does not interfere with the 
exploration of the client’s feelings and at- 
titude toward this value area. For example, 
if a client were to make an anti-religious 
statement to a counselor, it ought not 
matter whether the counselor was a con- 
firmed atheist, as to what his behavior 
within the counseling framework ought to 
be. The counselor needs to respond to the 
statement, to try to help the client to under- 
stand the feelings and attitudes about him- 
self and others mirrored in this statement. 
But it is easy to see that the counselor who 
is himself anti-religious may easily allow 
his own bias to interfere with such a ques- 
tioning attitude, and prefer to pay greater 
attention to a client’s slurring remark about 
a minority group about which the counselor 
is concerned because of his liberal political 
values. I need not reproduce the other side 
of this, that the counselor with definite 
religious values may be tempted to accept 
without question positive statements about 
religion or statements of religious ortho- 
doxy. 


Let me try to illustrate this from case ma- 
terial. 


A 25-year-old freshman law school student seeks 
counseling because he is suffering from rather 
acute anxieties that he sees as stemming from 
sexual conflicts that prevent him from dating. He 
indicates in the initial interview that much of 
his concern stems from his interpretation of his 
religion, he is a Roman Catholic, as forbidding him 
from indulging in any type of premarital sexual 
behavior. He goes on to tie in his extreme guilt 
over masturbation and over a number of child- 
hood sexual experiences with the religious value 
that prohibits such activity. As he talks about 
these matters and discusses specific experiences 
and events, and in his responses to a series of 
diagnostic tests that he takes the counselor is led 
to the hypothesis that the client is using religion 
as a defense, a rationalization, and that in fact he 
is acutely anxious about sexual expression because 
of certain developmental experiences within his 
own family. His use of religion is a convenient 
reinforcement of his personal fears. How might a 
counselor react to this client when they meet next 
to decide whether there would be a value in the 
client and counselor working together to help 
reduce the client’s anxieties? 


One can envision a counselor with def- 
inite religious values as reacting in a variety 
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of ways. For example, he might easily ac- 
cept the conflict as one of religious values 
and sexual impulses and try to help this 
client, not by helping him to see that he 
is using religion as a rationalization, but 
by fostering the rationalization and trying 
to help the client to control these impulses, 
or he might work in such a manner to help 
the individual to see falsity in the specific 
religious value-impulse conflict, but not 
recognize and question the use of religion 
as a defense. 

The agnostic or atheistic counselor might 
decide to help by devoting himself to aid- 
ing the client to give up “that neurotic 
phenomena called religion” and by feeling 
that he has succeeded when the client can 
rid himself of Catholicism and substitute 
a reality that permits impulse expression. 

But ought not all of these counselors, in 
reality, be working toward the identical 
goalP If this client is using religion as a 
rationalization for his own inner anxieties 
and fears, then if we return to my definition 
of counseling, he is compelled to avoid cer- 
tain sexual experiences because he is fear- 
ful that he will be harmed by them. He 
uses religion as the source of the compul- 
sion and thus is religious because it fits 
his need structure rather than because re- 
ligion really offers a meaningful philosophy 
of life. If the counselor were to communi- 
cate to the client that in trying to under- 
stand his problem it may be important to 
question some of his religious convictions, 
that it may be necessary to test out the basis 
for both his fear and anxiety and his at- 
titude that the anxiety derives from re- 
ligious doctrine, then, if therapy is suc- 
cessful one would suspect that both with 
regard to sexual expression and with re- 
gard to real belief in religion this client 
will have a somewhat freer choice. 


Safeguarding the Client’s Freedom 


What I am saying then, is that the coun- 
selor’s religious values have no place within 
the counseling relationship in so far as they 
represent something that he esteems and 
would want to communicate and perhaps 
persuade others to accept. Counselors must 
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and do have values, must have considered 
them and become quite comfortable and 
at ease with them, in order to be able to 
make judgments within the counseling re- 
lationship that help the client to get the 
“freedom to be.” Again quoting Rogers: 

Can I let myself enter fully into the world of 
his feelings and personal meanings and see these as 
he does? Can I step into his private world so 
completely that I lose all desire to evaluate or 
judge it? Can I enter it so sensitively that I can 
move about in it freely, without trampling on 
meanings which are precious to him? . . . and 
later . . . Can I receive him as he is? Can I 
communicate this attitude? Or can I only re- 
ceive him conditionally, acceptant of some aspects 
of his feelings and silently or openly disapprov- 
ing of other aspects (Rogers, 1956, pp. 13-14). 

The counselor needs to be secure enough 
about his own religious values that he can, 
in his role of counselor, allow the client 
to question these very same values without 
selecting a goal for the client. He needs to 
have enough faith in his own beliefs that 
he can permit careful and full exploration 
by the client of his own attitudes toward 
these beliefs. He must be on guard against 
communicating his beliefs to the client, 
and ever ready to question whether the 
client’s adherence to them are a realistic 
and appropriate resolution of the client’s 
problem or an attempt on the part of the 
client to identify with the counselor instead 
of fulfilling the task of honest (and fre- 
quently painful) self-exploration. We need 
to question both resistance to religious 
values as well as adherence to them, if such 
adherence stems from compulsion rather 
than choice, but frequently can only learn 
the meaning of adherence by questioning 
the emotional dynamics it holds for the 
client. 

A part of this problem I have not dealt 
with is the more immediate technical ques- 
tion, “When to question the client’s re- 
ligious values—when to refrain from ques- 
tion.” What I have said is that this ought 
not to be based on the counselor’s own 
values. Then one must assume questioning 
must arise from the client’s expressions of 
conflict and discomfort. But, this is a 
meager comment on a problem of such 
major technical importance. 
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If I may I’d like to return to my original 
analogy. To the extent that I have suc- 
ceeded in not communicating my own re- 
ligious values and biases (and I do have 
both) in this paper, then to that extent I 
have been successful in fulfilling my de- 
fined role in this symposium as a lay 
counselor whose religious values ought to 
remain his own private concern when he 
talks of counseling and religious values. 
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Rehabilitation in Twenty-Five 
European NP Hospitals 


Fred H. Wright? 
VA Hospital, Gulfport, Mississippi 


This report is a condensation of notes 
taken in the course of a three month trip 
in 1956 and a six week trip in 1958 in 
search of unique factors which might be 
pertinent to rehabilitation. It does not pre- 
tend to portray the complete program for 
the hospitals visited and certainly not for 
the countries at large. 


England, Scotland, and Wales 


Britain requires considerably fewer NP 
hospital beds per unit of population than 
the U. S. (Kalinowsky, 1956). Hypothesiz- 
ing that this was not accounted for by less 
incidence of mental illness, other variables 
were sought. 

The first English hospital visited was 
Maudsley in London—one of the oldest 
hospitals of its kind in the world. It was 
old in years but not in treatment methods. 
There was a psychiatrist for every six to 
ten patients. Their therapy orientation 
might be termed short-term eclectic in con- 
tradistinction to the analytic approach. 
Several expressed the belief that the Freud- 
ian approach would have almost died out 
in England had it not been for American 
dollars supporting the Tavistock Clinic. 
They called it “dollar imperialism.” Group 
as well as individual therapy was em- 
ployed. There was an emergency out- 
patient clinic where disturbed people could 
come without appointment. Of the 200 
resident patients, all but the most severely 
ill could have week-end passes. This was 
the writer’s first observation of a practice 
which has become quite widespread and 
which will be discussed later. 

1Formerly of the Veterans Hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, and the University of Alabama. 


There were three psychology depart- 
ments at Maudsley: Clinical, Experimental, 
and Rehabilitation. The Rorschach has 
been largely discontinued and they seem 
quite “statistically minded.” In psychologi- 
cal reports they are loath to make state- 
ments unless followed by probability fig- 
ures to which the presence of Eysenck un- 
doubtedly contributes. Although psycholo- 
gists do not engage in formal psychothera- 
py, they are quite active in many aspects 
of the work of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil which includes such diverse activities 
as cultural anthropological studies of the 
etiology of mental illness and the employ- 
ability of psychotics. The rehabilitation 
psychologists do “placement counseling” 
as well as research in motivation and en- 
vironmental factors in return to community 
life. 

After a patient is discharged from 
Maudsley, a careful follow-up is made for 
five to ten years to check the effectiveness 
of different kinds of treatment. This hos- 
pital, with its ideal patient-staff ratio, is 
not typical. It is largely a teaching hos- 
pital with close university affiliation. 

A more typical hospital with regard to 
such things as patient-staff ratio and locked 
doors (in 1956, not now) was Banstead 
Hospital. A pioneer series of research 
studies was being conducted there on the 
employability of mental patients for fac- 
tory production work (Carstairs, O’Con- 
nor, Rawnsley, 1956). The rehabilitation 
psychologists obtained subcontracts for the 
assembly work from various companies. It 
was a startling sight to see a wing of a 
mental hospital occupied by patients hard 
at work assembling parts of Ford auto- 
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mobiles! Early findings indicated that psy- 
chotics could achieve standard production 
in terms of quality and quantity in that 
kind of work. However, the learning curve 
was linear rather than the usual negatively 
accelerating one. Productivity was equal 
for psychotics and normals after a month. 
The patients were paid as if they were in 
the main factory. Even on nonworking 
days, these patients preferred to congre- 
gate at the branch factory because it was 
there that they felt more like “normal” 
people. 

One of the most progressive programs 
of treatment for neurotics, character dis- 
orders, and alcoholics will be found at Bel- 
mont Hospital. This 100 bed unit is known 
as the Therapeutic Community. Before the 
visitor has a chance to greet the staff he 
finds himself participating in a “visceral 
level” group psychoiherapy session. There 
is no “British” reserve and formality there! 

At Belmont one will find a rare phe- 
nomenon—democracy in action in a mental 
hospital. Although the patients constitute 
a decided majority, each of them has a 
vote on all policy matters and even on 
whether or not a fellow patient should be 
expelled from the unit because of infrac- 
tion of rules, or whether or not a patient 
is ready to return to society. The patient's 
vote carries the same weight as the psy- 
chiatrist’s. One of the reasons for giving 
this responsibility to the patients is that 
this is the first opportunity that some of 
them may have to become aware of their 
social obligations to their fellow man. They 
are no longer an isolated being but an in- 
tegrated part of a larger community—a 
therapeutic community. Democracy is ex- 
tended further in the dropping of all titles 
such as “Doctor” (a seemingly very un- 
British thing to do). The head of the unit, 
Dr. Maxwell Jones (1953), is known as 
“Max” to patients and staff alike. They 
feel that the traditional formal relationship 
between patient and therapist constitutes 
a barrier to a truly close, therapeutic in- 
teraction. 

In this unit there is also created a 
strong social pressure for productive work 
as a vital part of being an active partici- 
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pant in the world of people who need 
each other. Week-end passes are granted 
automatically in order that the therapeutic 
community does not become divorced from 
the outside community, and to afford the 
patients an opportunity to try out their 
newly learned attitudes and modes of ad- 
justment. 

At the present time there are many 100 
per cent open NP hospitals in Britain. Some 
of these were visited with a jaundiced eye 
to determine whether there was a “catch” 
somewhere since in the U.S. it is not un- 
usual to find hospitals with only 20 to 30 
per cent with ground privileges. The most 
closed public hospital the writer could 
find in all of Britain was about 80 per cent 
open. Dingleton in Scotland was the first 
100 per cent open hospital which opened its 
last ward in 1949 B.C. (Before chlorproma- 
zine). Warlingham Park in England was 
second in 1954 and was also visited. No 
“catch” could be found by this writer. All 
mentally ill people from the area served 
by these hospitals had to go there. Lobot- 
omies were not used any more than in 
the U.S. and the tranquilizers were used 
less. Another possibility, that of a cul- 
tural difference in community attitude, is 
being investigated by the writer currently. 

The superintendents (Bell, 1955; Rees 
and Glatt, 1955; and Bell, MacMillan, and 
Rees as reported in the Lancet, 1954) of 
these 100 per cent open, fence free hos- 
pitals report (a) fewer “escapes,” (b) few- 
er acts of hostility, (c) fewer commitments 
(90 per cent of the patients are voluntary), 
and (d) a higher turnover rate. Few in 
the U. S. claim that locking people up is 
therapeutic but tradition seems to decree 
that NP patients be under lock and key. 
These British hospitals have shown us that 
the risk to society is negligible as com- 
pared to the benefits to patients directly 
and society indirectly. 

Another feature of these, and many other 
European hospitals, is that patients are 
paid a small amount of money for the 
work they do in maintaining the hospital. 
This pay is related to the quality and 
quantity of work performed. A large per- 
centage’ of the patients were permitted to 
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go to neighboring towns once a week for 
shopping and recreation. This too, is con- 
sistent with the policy of treating psychi- 
atric patients like ordinary people. 


France 


Crossing the Channel into France re- 
vealed a sharp contrast to the open hos- 
pitals of Britain. In France a 100 per cent 
locked hospital was visited. As might be 
surmised, here were found also the most 
disturbed patients. The patients wore drab 
uniforms and married women were not only 
deprived of their wedding rings, but their 
married names as well! Preparation for 
return to community life consisted of be- 
ing transferred to a freshly painted ward 
and given an opportunity to work at ac- 
tivities in the basketweaving category. The 
fact that in the previous year in this 3000 
bed hospital there were 400 admissions 
and only 800 discharges is indicative of 
the effectiveness of the methods employed. 
The superintendent was well aware of its 
deficiencies, but felt “hamstrung” by laws 
written in 1840 which had not been cor- 
rected, 

Another hospital visited was the Centre 
de Traitement et de Readaptation Sociale 
where the law was complied with on paper 
only. About 80 per cent of the 300 patients 
there were on open wards unofficially and 
quite a few of these got weekend passes. 
The director, Sevadon (1957), has worked 
out a theory of the relationship between 
work level and degree of psychosis in 
which the principle of rechanneling aggres- 
sion into productivity plays a large part. 
The patients here undertook to better their 
physical environment themselves. The nic- 
est building there was built by patients 
and houses their work shops. They also 
made a beautiful athletic field. Patient 
government is a valuable therapeutic tool 
at this center which, unfortunately, appears 
to be less typical of France than the other 
described. 


Belgium 


Next on the itinerary was Gheel, Bel- 
gium, (Rademakers, 1951), where a com- 
pletely unique mental hospital has been 
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in operation for centuries. This hospital 
is probably the one best known to social 
workers in this country. The hospital has 
approximately 3000 patients on the rolls 
but only about 300 live on the hospital 
grounds. The rest live in private homes 
and work throughout this city of about 
20,000 inhabitants. The foster families re- 
ceive financial compensation of from 20 
cents to 80 cents per day, depending on 
the degree of illness of the patient they 
house. The family provides a private furn- 
ished room and all meals. Obviously, this 
is not a profit making venture even con- 
sidering the comparatively low cost of 
living in that country. 

The hospital has rather rigid require- 
ments which a family and its home must 
meet before a patient is permitted to live 
there so it is a mark of social prestige for 
a family to have a patient. These homes 
were spotless, well furnished, and offered 
the patient privacy as well as acceptance 
by an interested family—in other words, 
a normal environment. There was a sharp 
contrast between them and the huge wards 
in the U.S. with row after row of beds 
jammed together without even a bedside 
locker. The foster home plan is a new 
experiment in America but it has been 
operating in Belgium on a large scale for 
the past 400 years and on a smaller scale 
for centuries before that. 


The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands there seems to be 
more personal concern with mental health 
on the part of a large segment of the popu- 
lation. Religious affiliation is a factor here 
since the deaomination to which an indi- 
vidual belongs usually assumes responsi- 
bility for his mental health treatment. Only 
when their own group falls short in pro- 
viding the necessary help, are the public 
authorities called in to help. In the Neth- 
erlands, there are many small mental hos- 
pitals scattered throughout the cities and 
villages of the country whereas in the U.S. 
we tend to build fewer, but larger, insti- 
tutions with the result that the general 
public does not have the close personal 
contact that is possible under the Dutch 
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system. Further evidence of this decentral- 
ization is the fact that within this small 
country there are 48 separate mental health 
organizations (Lekkerkerker, 1955). As a 
result of having an interested and enlight- 
ened public, Holland has an active out- 
patient treatment program in addition to 
their hospital system. 

One of the Dutch NP hospitals visited 
was Bloemendaal. This is an 800 bed hos- 
pital for chronic patients—many having 
been hospitalized ten to twenty years. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent were on open 
wards, and 86 patients had regular jobs 
in the local community. On weekends, 50 
families in the vicinity have patients as 
house guests with no compensation other 
than pleasure and satisfaction. Almost all 
patients at this hospital are doing con- 
structive work for which they are paid. 
Much of this work is contracted from local 
industries. One rather unorthodox practice 
is carried on there. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulty people have in changing their opin- 
ions of others (even among trained per- 
sonnel), every year patients are shifted to 
different staff members for re-evaluation 
and treatment. This transfer is made sans 
records. The theory is that without these 
preconceived biases, the staff member can 
better appraise the patient’s present con- 
dition. 

At another 800 bed hospital at Heiloo, 
the patients were busy on a box-making 
contract and also a Christmas decoration 
contract. Over 90 per cent of all patients 
were engaged in paid productive work. 
The superintendent was asked what steps 
were taken to refamiliarize the patients 
with community life prior to discharge. He 
replied that it was not much of a problem 
there since most of the patients never really 
left society in the first place. After put- 
ting in seven hours a day in work or other 
treatment, they were free to go to the 
local community. The townspeople ac- 
cepted them readily—even those patients 
who were actively hallucinating. At Hei- 
loo and most of the other places visited, 
the hospital was a part of rather than apart 
from the community. Approximately 80 
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per cent of the people discharged return to 
full employment. 

At Den Haag a factory was visited which 
employed about 300 workers, 40 per cent 
of whom had formerly been hospitalized 
for an NP condition, and 60 per cent of 
whom were “hopeless” mental defectives. 
The factory turned out 1200 pairs of ten- 
nis shoes per day, made dresses and night- 
gowns, weighed and packed corn starch, 
assembled vacuum cleaners and radio and 
TV sets. There were inspectors there from 
the parent factories who stated that the 
quality of their work was equal to that of 
the “normal” worker. As their social skills 
increased in proportion to their vocational 
skills, many graduated to the regular fac- 
tories. In the meantime, they were self- 
supporting taxpayers contributing to so- 
ciety rather than being tax burdens as is 
so often the case in the U.S. 

The basic philosophy permeating Dutch 
hospitals (Simon, 1929) is that mental pa- 
tients should learn to adjust under the 
same social pressures which are present 
outside the hospital. Everyone outside is 
expected to work, therefore if no work is 
required inside the hospital, this consti- 
tutes a reward for maladjustment and hin- 
ders rather than helps the patient in learn- 
ing to adjust to the real world. It is also 
believed that the patient is better able to 
see himself as a part of, rather than 
against, society at large if he is making 
a contribution. Industry does its part by 
hiring former mental patients directly from 


the hospitals. 


Denmark 


St. Hans Hospital at Roskilde (near 
Copenhagen) was situated beautifully on 
a beach. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
patients there were on open wards of 
whom about 20 per cent had town privi- 
leges. At the state hospital at Aarhus 50 
per cent were on open wards and all of 
these had town privileges. There were 220 
patients currently placed in foster homes. 
The fact that there are 1400 admissions 
annually to this 700 bed hospital attests to 
the comparatively rapid turnover. The na- 
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tional employment service takes over where 
the hospitals leave off in providing the pro- 
fessional services of psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers in the industrial 
rehabilitation of the former patient. 


Sweden 


Previously, no comment has been made 
on the physical plant of the European hos- 
pitals visited. With few exceptions, the 
buildings were rather dismal and anti- 
quated. For example, in England, Max- 
well Jones’ Therapeutic Community that 
was so impressive from a psychotherapeu- 
tic standpoint was housed in what was 
built as a workhouse in 1853. The U.S. 
has newer, nicer looking buildings, gener- 
ally speaking. A remarkable exception is 
the municipal hospital at Gothenberg, 
Sweden. It was built in 1933 but the 
architecture would be regarded as ultra- 
modern today. The living quarters were 
divided into small units with living rooms 
and bed rooms. The furnishings were far 
more home-like and attractive than any ob- 
served in an institution. In fact, few pri- 
vate homes are of that quality. 

Both this municipal hospital and the 
more typically constructed state supported 
institution at Gothenberg have approxi- 
mately 50 per cent on open ward status— 
over half of whom have privileges to go 
into the city. There are three work grade 
levels for patients within the hospitals and 
there is the same close relationship be- 
tween the hospital and the employment 
service that was mentioned in connection 
with Denmark. 


Conclusions 


There was little evidence of formal re- 
search in progress in any of the hospitals 
visited outside of Britain nor was the status 
of psychology as a profession well estab- 
lished. 

This survey suggests that psychiatric 
patients are capable of handling more 
freedom than is ordinarily afforded them 
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in U.S. hospitals. Along with freedom, as 
in any democratic society, responsibility 
is essential. It has been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the writer that when 
patients are treated as if they are com- 
petent, they will respond by being more 
competent and channelize their energy in- 
to productivity and other “normal” be- 
havior. These hypotheses seem to merit 
systematic experimentation in this country. 
The writer is of the opinion that milieu 
treatment programs have much more po- 
tential in the rehabilitation of the endless 
thousands of NP patients than psychother- 
apy and that there has been a dispropor- 
tionately small amount of research in the 
area of environmental manipulation. 

To quote Dr. Rademakers, the Superin- 
tendent of Gheel, “The manner in which 
the mentally ill are cared for is indeed to 
be taken as a measure of the degree of cul- 
ture which prevails.” 


Received January 21, 1959. 
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Student Attitudes and College Counseling 


V. Edwin Bixenstine 
Kent State University 


In the fall of 1957, Hiram College of 
Ohio, encouraged and aided by a grant,} 
inaugurated a psychological counseling 
program. While this would not be at all 
unusual for a large institution, as a formal, 
self-conscious effort, it is probably a “first” 
for a college with little more than 500 stu- 
dents. The problems experienced in estab- 
lishing the counseling service were both 
challenging and unusual. In sharing these 
experiences, it is hoped that those who may 
face similar issues will be better prepared 
to meet them. 


Background and Preparation 
for the Program 


The administrators at Hiram were eager 
to launch their program. There had been a 
number of indications from students that 
such a service would be welcomed. Further- 
more, the faculty, accustomed to devoting 
considerable time to academic counsel- 
ing, was generally impressed by the fre- 
quency with which students’ problems ap- 
peared to demand more than the customary 
advisory counseling could satisfy. 

Determined to be successful in their 
undertaking, the administrators first in- 
vited Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth? to address 
the college about the broad problems of 
mental health and psychological counseling. 
Flowing from meetings with Dr. Farns- 
worth came two points of general con- 
currence: (a) there was a real need, in 
keeping with Hiram’s wholistic conception 

1The granting agency was The George Davis 
Bivin Foundation, Inc., 1983 East 24th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

2Dana L. Farnsworth (1957), a psychiatrist as- 
sociated with Harvard University, is a staunch 
advocate of counseling in colleges. He estimates 
that one in ten college students fails for lack of 
psychological assistance. Empirical support for 
his general position, while not abundant, is to 
be found (Berger & Sutker, 1956). 


of education, for psychological services, 
and (b) it would be most desirable to have 
someone responsible for these services only 
and not in any way responsible for peda- 
gogy, since in a small college instructors 
become too widely acquainted with stu- 
dents to maintain the needed reserve and 
objectivity as a counselor. 

Hiram next secured the services of a 
consultant for two afternoons per week 
whose duties were to help plan for and 
assess the need for psychological services, 
to provide consultation for faculty in this 
connection, and to counsel students. Further 
conferences and discussions with the con- 
sultant resulted in the following broad 
resolutions: 

1. The consultant in counseling psychol- 
ogy would work collaterally with the dean 
of students,’ whose duties were frequently 
of a counseling nature; however, the con- 
sultant’s office would be divorced from 
that of the dean, both physically and ad- 
ministratively. 

2. Somewhat controversial was the de 
cision not to record in any way counseling 
contacts or reports thereof in the student's 
academic folder. However, this was gen- 
erally agreed to be in keeping with the 
need for confidentiality in counseling. 

3. Even more controversial was the de- 
cision not to make reports to individual 
faculty members regarding students in 
whom they were interested or whom they 
had referred for counseling. Again the need 
for confidentiality and the need for the 

8A debt of gratitude is due Dean Elsie Weekly 
and Associate Dean A. Lincoln Fisch, whose 
understanding and helpful association were basic 
to the success of the program for which the author, 
as psychological consultant, was largely responsible. 
The observations and conclusions reached in this 
paper, however, while enriched by this association, 


are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the administrative opinion at Hiram College. 
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Student Attitudes and College Counseling 


counselee to exercise individual responsibil- 
ity in initiating counseling were the dom- 
inant considerations.‘ 

4, Finally, it was resolved that the an- 
nouncement of the service should avoid 
any atmosphere of “pushing” or “selling,” 
yet it should aim at bringing to the atten- 
tion of all the presence of this new office. 


A Puzzle and a Challenge 


All in all, it was felt that the program 
had been carefully and correctly initiated. 
The next step was up to the students. The 
first days of operation gave evidence that 
the students might well make abundant use 
of the program as several persons sought 
interviews even before the formal an- 
nouncements had been made. However, as 
time wore on this surmise proved un- 
justified. After the first flurry of activity 
(involving about a half-dozen persons only 
one of whom decided to pursue an extended 
course of contacts), there were virtually no 
applications made. 

Almost two months passed and the prob- 
lem began to weigh on those concerned. 
A number of hypotheses presented them- 
selves: (a) Hiram afforded a protective, 
supportive atmosphere; concurrently, its 
student body came largely from secure, 
upper-middle class homes. Perhaps these 
characteristics fused in such a way that 
Hiram’s students did not experience emo- 
tional problems in any pressing degree. (b) 
Perhaps the announcements of the program 
had not really been successful in reaching 
the students. An informal check was made 
on this among certain students, and it ap- 
peared with a high degree of certainty that 
the presence of the service was generally 
known and even a topic of interest. Fur- 
thermore, it was definitely known that a 
number of students referred by members 
of the faculty had just not put in an appear- 
ance. (c) Several of the first contacts had 





4The objection by some was that they would 
not know whether or not to encourage and exhort 
the student to use the service. The counter was 
that effective counseling depends in the last 
analysis upon the private self-commitment and 
participation of the counselee, not the latter’s sense 
of public obligation to another. 
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been individuals who were obvious social 
misfits. One had engaged in active homo- 
sexuality prior to attending Hiram. His 
problem was in part a constant battle with 
the temptation to establish similar sexual 
relations with other students. Possibly, cases 
such as this one, representing extreme per- 
sonality deviation, invited an attitude of 
protective aloofness by those who might 
otherwise have sought counseling. (d) Fin- 
ally, there was the hypothesis that group 
attitudes might be operating to prevent 
acceptance of the service. 


A Problem in Group Dynamics 


What was commonplace for those long 
familiar with Hiram began to have com- 
pelling significance regarding our problem: 
in essence the student body of Hiram is a 
primary, vis-a-vis group (Cooley, 1924). 
Word of mouth communication is carried 
on at all levels and is notoriously rapid. 
There is little possibility for anonymity of 
action. Consequently, the group attitude 
toward psychological counseling becomes of 
paramount importance. 

While there is a student senate, the more 
substantive organ of decision and govern- 
ment is informal in nature. This consists of 
a cadre of high-status, socially gregarious 
students who hold multiple memberships 
and offices in an amazingly rich number 
of campus subgroups (class, club, dormi- 
tory, fraternal, and “clique” organizations). 
The consensus of this “elite” subgroup rep- 
resents apparently what is tantamount to 
an executive decree to the whole. By its 
nature such a government is often surpris- 
ingly facile and responsive, but also at times 
blurred and lacking in definition. 

Hiram administrators have traditionally 
found it wise to show consideration for the 
student group structure. As a case in point, 
the student body had had representation 
at one time on the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee itself! All in all, the student group as 
an organic whole demonstrates a definite 
executive structure, and it is jealous of its 
own exercise of this structure, expecting 
and generally receiving a voice in events 
of consequence to it (Cartwright & Zander, 
1953, esp. Part III). 
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On the basis of these considerations, it 
dawned upon us that the informal govern- 
ment may have effected a kind of interim 
suspension of judgment regarding the ac- 
ceptability of the counseling program. 
There was, after all, good reason to be- 
lieve the individual student was interested. 
However, the students as a body had not 
been directly consulted nor invited to help 
plan for the program. Quite possibly, the 
student group had not exercised the kind of 
inspection and review which it guarded as 
its prerogative. In effect, the program had 
been “boycotted.” 

Several observations made by students 
prior to this time began to take on new 
significance. One person had said earnestly, 
yet vaguely, “Yes, I read the bulletin about 
the counseling office, but somehow it didn’t 
register . . . or something.” Another per- 
son had said, again with an earnest effort 
to explain something vague though per- 
tinent about the status of the service, “So 
many of us are ‘leaders’ here. We have so 
many clubs and things. Sometimes it makes 
for misunderstanding and confusion.” It 
seems likely now that these rather puzzling 
comments were direct, if unprecise, efforts 
to explain the significance of the group- 
produced evaluation. Pending a clear form- 
ulation regarding the counseling service by 
the executive structure of the student group, 
individual students who might otherwise 
seek service would move only with caution. 
The person upon whom the presence of the 
counseling office had not “registered” was 
saying, in effect, that she was not in pos- 
session of a clear group-evaluation. This 
would not necessarily mean that individuals 
would fail to exercise their own judgment; 
rather, it would be a matter of prudence as 
a member of this closely-knit group to syn- 
chronize and compare one’s individual ac- 
tions and judgments with those group spon- 
sored. If, for instance, the person quoted 
above had gone ahead and established con- 
tact with the psychologist prior to a clear 
ruling thereon by the group, and if the 
eventual group evaluation were negative 
(“Going to the psychologist means you're 
a jerk”), then his action, originally innocent, 
would have become very ominous indeed. 
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It goes without saying that under such 
conditions new behavior options introduced 
at Hiram are first digested and evaluated 
by the students as a group, then the in- 
dividual iconoclast and dissenter steps forth 
with his departure. To act prior to the group 
consensus even for the “individualist” is a 
foolhardy and even gauche thing to do 
rather than an expression of individual 
initiative. 

A Resolution 


These constructions suggested a very 
straightforward means of resolving the ap- 
parent “boycott” of the service. Essentially, 
what was necessary was to defer to the 
group's prerogative to pass judgment. Plans 
were made to have the consultant psycholo- 
gist present himself to a number of cam- 
pus sub-groups. This was accomplished 
quite judiciously through the office of the 
dean of students in such a manner that it 
might be concluded that the invitation to 
the psychologist had originated spontan- 
eously with the students. 

The psychologist in no way tried to sell 
or persuade, since the need in principle for 
a counseling service was not felt to be at 
issue in the least. Instead, the object was 
to indicate the willingness of the psycholo- 
gist to be viewed, queried, and judged. 
Consequently, his addresses to the groups 
were quite informal with attention given 
much less to the content than to projecting 
an attitude. It might be noted that the 
students showed great interest, asked ques- 
tions of all kinds, and expressed much sat- 
isfaction in being able to “talk with” the 
psychologist. 

The psychologist met with student groups 
in a two-week period just before a holiday 
vacation. When classes resumed, students 
immediately began to seek appointments 
filling the psychologist’s calendar within the 
week. By the end of little more than a 
month there was a sizable waiting list. The 
“boycott” had been lifted. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The need for confidentiality and privacy 
in the conduct of the counseling office con- 
tinued to manifest itself even though a 
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Student Attitudes and College Counseling 


kind of contradiction is apparent. Why 
would students show concern regarding 
confidentiality and why be circumspect 
when there is little or no anonymity of ac- 
tion? These questions are resolved by not- 
ing that although students may quickly 
inform each other via face-to-face com- 
munication, they do not have to relate a 
particular event. It would appear that this 
was the consensus regarding counseling, 
viz., “Counseling is a good thing, and it’s 
your private affair.” In other words, the 
group resolved as a group to grant its mem- 
bers the option to seek counseling free from 
group scrutiny. Thus, though anonymity is 
scarcely possible, privacy (which is group 
sanctioned) is to be respected. 

The separation of the counseling office 
from other administrative offices and the 
fact that the psychologist was not a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff proved to be of 
considerable value. Numerous spontaneous 
observations by students were in apprecia- 
tion of the advantage of being able to ob- 
tain counsel from someone uninvolved in 
the close-knit structure of the student’s 
campus life. 
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Finally, we learned forcefully that while 
there are many ventures which logically 
and psychologically are the sole prerogative 
of the administration, on a small campus 
the introduction of a psychological counsel- 
ing office is the business of all concerned. 
The success of the whole venture depends 
solidly upon student acceptance and ap- 
proval. Consequently, considerable atten- 
tion should be given to granting students 
a voice in planning for and in the initiation 
of a program such as the one begun at 
Hiram. 


Received November 28, 1958. 
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Counseling Graduate Students 


Barbara A. Kirk 
University of California, Berkeley 


Because faculty and administrative per- 
sonnel having responsibility for graduate 
students have the impression that gradu- 
ate students are directed and purpose- 
ful and are therefore generally not in need 
of counseling, especially professional, vo- 
cational, or educational, it seemed desir- 
able to study the experience of a counsel- 
ing center with the graduate students en- 
rolled on its campus. In support of faculty 
and deans’ attitudes, a review of the litera- 
ture failed to reveal a single study, descrip- 
tive or analytical, which implicated gradu- 
ate students in any way with counseling. 
Consequently, the entire counseling popu- 
lation of the Counseling Center of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, was re- 
viewed for two full calendar years, 1955-56 
and 1956-57, for the purpose of determin- 
ing its experience with currently enrolled 
graduate students. 

During these two years, semester by se- 
mester, the graduate students at the Uni- 
versity numbered between 24 and 26 per 
cent of the total University enrollment, 
and, by actual count, there were between 
4,000 and 5,000 students. A previous study 
of the counseling population at the Coun- 
seling Center had indicated that students 
voluntarily sought counseling in the same 
relative proportion by year level as their 
presence in the student population, with 
the exception that a few more freshmen 
and relatively fewer graduate students re- 
quested counseling service. Actually, for 
these two years the relative percentage of 
graduate students was even smaller than 
indicated in the previous study. In 1955- 
56, 7.1 per cent of the counselees were 
graduate students and in 1956-57, 6.3 per 
cent. One hundred and twenty-two gradu- 
ate students were seen in 1955-56 and 118 
in 1956-57. Since the numbers are small, 


the total of 285 cases will be reported 
as a unit. 


Description of Graduate Counselee 
Group 


Some general description of this popu- 
lation may be interesting in relation to the 
subsequent review of their counseling in- 
volvement. These students seen in coun- 
seling ranged in age from 19 to 47 years, 
with 80.5 per cent being in the range be- 
tween 22 and 28 years. Eighty-five per 
cent were male; 15 per cent, female, as 
compared with 77 per cent men in the 
graduate student population and 23 per 
cent women. Only 43 per cent of the stu- 
dents coming for counseling were married; 
83 per cent, divorced; 54 per cent were 
single. Twenty-four of the counselees had 
one child; 20 had two children; four had 
three; and one each had four, five and 
six children. 

Sixty-four per cent had had previous 
military service. Seventy-one per cent of 
the group reported no current employ- 
ment; 20 per cent, part-time employment; 
8 per cent, full-time employment. Of the 
28 per cent reporting some employment, 
20 per cent were employed by the Uni- 
versity. Of the total group, 7 per cent 
held University scholarships to help sup- 
port graduate work. Eighty-six per cent 
reported no health problems of any sig- 
nificance. 

Regarding educational history and status, 


the range of semesters completed on the 


Berkeley campus prior to counseling was 
from zero through 20, and the range of 
total semesters completed was from 6 
through 82. Fifty-seven, or approximately 
one-fifth, were in their first semester on 
this campus. Of the total group, 85.6 per 
cent had completed a Bachelor’s degree 
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Counseling Graduate Students 


only; 11.9 per cent, a Master’s degree, in- 
cluding M.A., M.S., M.B.A., or M.P.H.; 
2.6 per cent had another kind of degree, 
as, for example, an LL.B. or a foreign de- 
gree. Two individuals had already com- 
pleted two degrees. 

With the exception of only one or two, 
every college and school on the Berkeley 
campus was represented in this group. As 
might be expected, the largest number 
came from the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, representing some 30 departments 
and such diverse majors as art, biochem- 
istry, city and regional planning, mathe- 
matics, music, psychology—to mention a 
few. The next largest group, from the 
School of Business Administration, includ- 
ed seven specializations offered in the 
graduate program. 

The total representation for schools and 
colleges, by number of counselees, was as 
follows: 


College of Agriculture 2 
College of Chemistry 6 
College of Engineering 15 
College of Letters and Science 101 
School of Business Administration 48 
School of Education 24 
School of Forestry 1 
School of Law 24 
School of Optometry | 
School of Public Health 5 
School of Social Welfare 8 


Relation to Counseling Center 


In relation to the seeking of counseling 
by these graduate students, 137 indicated 
in their initial contact with the Counseling 
Center that it had been wholly their own 
idea. Forty-seven were referred by the 
Placement Center at the point at which 
these students had considered terminating 
graduate study and obtaining employment, 
and were still uncertain about their de- 
cision or the type of employment which 
would be suitable. In the case of 22 stu- 
dents, friends on campus or relatives had 
suggested counseling; in the case of 14 
students, it had been suggested by a facul- 
ty member; a dean or adviser, eight; in 
two cases, the psychiatric service; in one, 
the foreign student adviser; and in four 
instances, another on-campus or off-cam- 
pus agency. This distribution is at con- 
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siderable variance with that of undergrad- 
uate students, in whose case over 90 per 
cent are wholly self-referred. 

Sixty-one, or 26 per cent, of these gradu- 
ate students had had counseling previous- 
ly, 386 of them at other universities and 
colleges, 18 through the Veterans Adminis- 
tration guidance centers, four in the Armed 
Forces, and the remainder in private or 
community agencies. 

The range was from 1 to 7 interviews 
for this group, with a mean of 2.48, com- 
pared with a mean of 2.12 over the same 
period for over-all Counseling Center inter- 
views with students. 


Nature of Help Sought 


The graduate students at the time of 
their request for counseling made specific 
statements of the help that they hoped to 
obtain from counseling. These statements 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Doubt and/or confirmation of 
present academic and/or vocational 
direction; evaluation for change. 112 

2. Transition ‘rom academic train- 
ing to employment—assistance in job 


placement, including occupational 

and/or job information. 48 
8. Whether or not continue in grad- 

uate work—how far to go. 26 


4. Assistance in determining areas of 
specialization within broad fields; 
academic or vocational. 17 

5. Better adjustment for produc- 
tive effort in academic and/or job 
situation. (Personal, emotional, social 


problems. ) 15 
6. Academic (scholastic) and/or 

departmental difficulties. 10 
7. Avocational, including testing for 

special aptitudes and/or talents. 1 
8. No statement. 6 


It is particularly interesting that only 
rarely did a student in seeking counsel- 
ing represent his difficulty as that of rela- 
tionship with members of the faculty in his 
own department, as indicated in category 
No. 6. Category No. 5, however, repre- 
sents somewhzt the same prob.em in that, 
for the majority of these graduate stu- 
dents, the job is interwoven with the aca- 
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demic situation, being that of reader or 
teaching assistant. It is noteworthy that 
in many other instances, in which the pri- 
mary designation was in another category, 
this problem was of significance. 

A few tynical quotations may represent 
the feelings of these students: “I can’t 
decide whether it is wiser to continue 
graduate work or quit and get a job and 
live a somewhat more ‘normal existence’ ”; 
“Td like to find a practical vocational goal 
which would use my talents and in which 
my deficiencies wouldn't be too much of 
a handicap. I wonder if I wouldn't be 
better fitted for something other than 
teaching”; “Planned to obtain a Ph.D. 
Returned to U.C. in 1952 after seven years 
abroad. Due to a number of determinate 
and indeterminate reasons, I am seriously 
concerned with whether I am on the right 
track. I feel I need help”; “In the light 
of academic difficulties and mixed emo- 
tions about my professional field, I am 
anxious to learn if I misinterpreted my in- 
terests and aptitudes”; “I would like to 
work out some of the tension I feel in my 
field which is preventing me from really 
working. I find now that my tension and 
anxiety in class is great and that my feel- 
ings of discouragement and defeat are in- 
creasing.” 


Counselors Estimate of Problem 


It is interesting to look also at the coun- 
selor’s point of view of the student's dif- 
ficulty. The counselor’s estimate of the 
problem was, therefore, excerpted from the 
case notes and assigned to a category. In 
many instances, as with the student’s in- 
dications, two or more categories might 
well be applicable, but the primary one 
alone was considered for this purpose. 

1. Clarification and/or confirma- 
tion of goals and objectives; question- 
ing change or continuance, education- 
al/vocational. 118 

2. Loss of interest; dissatisfaction; 
questioning of ability in graduate 
study or chosen career. Question of 
continuing or dropping out of the 
University. Al 

8. Academic difficulties of some 
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character. No question of choice and/ 

or interest. 6 
4, Application of training and/or 

personality traits to future or imme- 

diate employment. Placement help. 31 
5. Personal/emotional problems of 

adjustment to graduate work or job. 25 
6. Adjustment of personality traits 

to field of study and/or work con- 

sidered. 7 
7. Assistance needed other than 

counseling; e.g., academic advising, 


special testing. 8 
8. Problem undefined —came _be- 

cause referred. 1 
9. No information. 8 


By far the most numerous category men- 
tioned by the graduate students, that of 
questioning of goals, objectives and direc- 
tion, is fully confirmed by the counselor. 
It is to be expected, however, that the 
counselor’s estimate would indicate, as it 
did, a greater degree of involvement of 
emotional and personality problems than 
the student initially recognized. 


Results of Counseling 


What occurred as outcomes of counsel- 
ing is based also upon the counselor’s evalu- 
ation, directly or indirectly implied in the 
notes. Here again the categorization was 
made on the basis of the primary effect 
rather than implication of all results. The 
categories, then, are by no means mutually 
exclusive, especially in the cases of cate- 
gories 7 and 8 involving referrals, which, 
of course, developed from such personal 
assistance as might have been recorded in 
category 6. 

1. Continued study and/or work in 
present field and/or job. Confirmed 
present plan. 65 

2. Changed field of study; gradu- 
ate school; job. Change of objective. 21 

8. Decided upon employment and/ 
or to discontinue graduate work. 26 

4. Interrupted study with work or 
military service. Further study post- 
poned. 15 

5. Received assistance toward 
placement (in cooperation with Place- 
ment Service—usually referred). 9 
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Counseling Graduate Students 


6. Anxiety and/or tension relieved. 
Improvement in morale and adjust- 
ment. 10 

7. Referred to psychiatric service. 21 

8. Referred for service other than 
psychiatric; e.g., academic advising, 


marital counseling, etc. 1 
9. Accepted responsibility for post- 

counseling decision. ll 
10. Postponed decision and/or fur- 

ther counseling. Status quo. 26 


11. Very little accomplished; re- 


sisted counseling help. 7 
12. Did not return for second inter- 

view and/or testing. Reasons un- 

known. 20 
18. No information. 8 


Summary 


In summary, it may be said that gradu- 
ate students experience a need for voca- 
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tional/educational/personal counseling, al- 
though not in so great a proportion as 
undergraduate students, nor do they ap- 
pear to be as free in seeking counseling 
without the reinforcement of outer sug- 
gestion. This need for counseling is not 
limited to particular fields of study or spe- 
cialization, but affects students in the 
whole range of academic and professional 
disciplines. Counselors recognize fully 
these needs for vocational and educational 
counseling and see even more strongly than 
the students who come to a counseling 
center their need for “personal” counseling. 
It may be said also that these graduate 
students who come for counseling profit 
from it at least to the extent that they 
utilize it to crystallize a decision, and that 
in many cases there is evidence of im- 
proved adjustment to their graduate study. 


Received January 16, 1959. 
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What's Wrong with Occupational Materials? 


Donald E. Watson, Richard M. Rundquist and William C. Cottle 
The University of Kansas 


Interest in the objective measurement of 
readability has been growing steadily since 
the first basic research was done by Vogel 
and Washburne (1928). It is estimated 
that up to the present time there are ap- 
proximately 40 formulas or methods for 
determining the reading difficulty of 
printed material. Two of the more recently 
developed of these formulas have been 
singled out for use in this study. The early 
readability studies were done on classroom 
textbooks and only since World War II 
have readability studies been done on 
standardized tests or on occupational in- 
formation materials. 

The amount of occupational information 
published by governmental agencies, com- 
mercial publishers, and professional organ- 
izations is constantly increasing. This leads 
to the question of how much of such ma- 
terial is suited to the reading level of the 
people using it. 

It is the purpose of this study to ascertain 
the reading level of specific samples of ma- 
terial designed for the high school student, 
the college student, and the average re- 
habilitation client. The average rehabilita- 
tion client is defined here as an adult who 
has an eighth grade reading level. 

The only study that closely parallels the 
present study is that by Brayfield & Reed 
(1950). Their study utilized the Flesch 
formula. Seventy-eight pieces of occupa- 
tional information from 24 different sources 
were analyzed. Almost two-thirds of the 
material ranked at the “very difficult” level 
of reading ease while another 32 per cent 
ranked as “difficult” reading. Fewer than 
5 per cent of these publications reached 
the readability level of popular “digest” 
magazines. 


Oxhandler (1950) has studied the factors 
that make an occupational information 
pamphlet popular. Her conclusions were 
that the most popular pamphlet has four 
distinct qualities, namely: (a) fewer words 
per heading; (b) obtains a high human in- 
terest score on the Flesch Readability For- 
mula; (c) contains more pictures, although 
at the same time, these pictures take a 
smaller proportion of the total space; and 
(d) has a lower density of appearance type 
score. 

Splaver (1954) did a study to find out 
what high school students want in occupa- 
tional books. This study showed that high 
school students want books written in 
simple language which all high school stu- 
dents can understand. 

The two well known readability formulas 
chosen to evaluate the readability of cur- 
rent occupational literature in this study 
were the Dale-Chall (1948) and the Flesch 
(1948). The formula developed by Dale 
and Chall is based on vocabulary load and 
sentence structure. Vocabulary load is the 
number of words outside the Dale 3,000 
words. The sentence structure is based on 
the average sentence length of the material. 
The Flesch formula is also a two-factor one: 
(1) the average sentence length in words 
and (2) the number of syllables per 100 
words. 


The Selection of the Materials Used 


1. The 1957 edition of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook (1957) was selected for 
this study because it was felt that it con- 
tains the broadest coverage of up-to-date 
occupational information available under 
one cover. The second reason for choosing 
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What's Wrong with Occupational Materials? 


the Occupational Outlook Handbook is its 
wide use by high school, college, rehabilita- 
tion, and Veterans Administration coun- 
selors. Two readability formulas for books 
were used for this publication. 

2. Three pieces of occupational informa- 
tion were selected at random from each 
of twelve of the leading commercial pub- 
lishers of occupational information. This 
material was selected so it would be as 
recent as possible. No material older than 
1954 was used, with most of the material 
evaluated having been published in 1956, 
1957 and 1958. Readability formulas for 
articles were used for these publications. 

It should be emphasized here that three 
samples from each commercial publisher 
constitutes only a small percentage of their 
available publications in the field of oc- 
cupational information. There has been no 
attempt made in this research to rate com- 
mercial publishers on a continuum as to the 
readability of their materials, nor has true 
randomness been achieved in selecting 
these materials. 


Procedure 

The procedure used in applying the 
Flesch formula to the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (1957) was to make a word 
count on every 23rd page of this book. The 
word samples chosen for analysis were 100 
words in length, each starting at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph. The method used for 
each of the other single pieces of occupa- 
tional information was to select three 100- 
word passages evenly distributed through- 
out the occupational information pamphlet. 
These word samples also started at the 
beginning of the paragraph. 

The procedure used in applying the Dale- 
Chall formula to the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook was to make a word count on 
every 10th page of this book. The word 
samples chosen for analysis were 100 words 
in length, each starting at the beginning 
of a paragraph. The method used for each 
of the other single pieces of occupational 
information was to select four 100-word 
passages evenly distributed throughout the 
occupational information pamphlet. The 
word samples also started at the beginning 
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of the paragraph. No attempt was made to 
evaluate the human interest factor. 
Findings 

Using the results from both formulas, 
we find that the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook is college-level reading because 
of sentence length and the large number 
of difficult words it contains. Because Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook is primarily 
intended for counselor use, its high reading 
level is not as limiting as it could be. It does, 
however, make its use by many counselees 
rather questionable. 

It appears that the occupational literature 
describing the professional and semi-pro- 
fessional occupations are not as readable 
as the pamphlets aimed at other work areas 
because of the vocabulary used. Many ma- 
terials should include a list of definitions 
of the more difficult words. This is especial- 
ly needed in briefs describing scientific, 
medical, and engineering occupations. 

In Table 1 the Flesch formula results are 
shown. It appears from studying the table 
that very few of these materials can be used 
by counselees in the junior high school 


Table 1 


The Number of Pieces of Occupational Information 
Found in Each Grade Level Using the 








Flesch Formula 

Grade Total Number Percentage 

Found of the Total 
5th grade 0 00 
6th grade 0 00 
7th grade 0 00 
8-9th grades 5 14 
10-12th grades 7 19 
13-16th grades 22 61 
16+ (College Graduate) 2 6 





and in rehabilitation counseling settings. 
Fourteen per cent of the material analyzed 
is readable by a person with an 8-9th grade 
reading level and it is this material that is 
equivalent in reading difficulty to the 
digest types of magazine. Nineteen per cent 
of this material is readable by a person who 
can read at the 10-12th grade reading level. 
This leaves 67 per cent of the material read- 
able only at the college reading level or 
higher. 
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In summary, approximately seven out of 
ten of these occupational information 
pamphlets have a reading level too high 
for most junior high school, high school, 
or rehabilitation counselees. 


Table 2 


The Number of Pieces of Occupational Information 
Found in Each Grade Level Using the 
Dale-Chall Formula 








Grade Total Number Percentage 
Found of the Total 
Ath grade and below 0 00 
5-6th grades 0 00 
7-8th grades 1 8 
9-10th grades 6 18 
11-12th grades V7 52 
13-15th grades 9 27 
16+ (College Graduate) 0 00 





In Table 2 the Dale-Chall formula re- 
sults are shown. These results show that 
only three per cent of this material can be 
read and understood by a person who can 
read on a 7-8th grade reading level and 
18 per cent by a person who can read at 
the 9-10th grade reading level. The major 
portion of the material (52 per cent) was 
at the 11-12th grade reading level. This 
leaves 27 per cent of the material remain- 
ing that can be understood only by a per- 
son who reads on the college reading level. 

Although the two formulas do not give 
exactly the same results and there is no 
effective way of averaging or comparing 
them, they both indicate that the reading 
levels of occupational information materials 
are too high to make them suitable for gen- 
eral use. 

Research has shown that many people 
are one or two grade levels retarded in their 
reading ability. Thus many of the occupa- 
tional information pamphlets that are classi- 
fied in the Dale-Chall 11-12th grade read- 
ing group are at too high a level for many 
high school students. 


Discussion 


There were 33 pieces of current occu- 
pational information materials analyzed 
using both the Flesh and Dale-Chall read- 
ability formulas. Nine of these publications 
are readable by a person who has attained 
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an 8th grade reading level, using the results 
of both the formulas. Six of these publica- 
tions required the reader to have a reading 
grade level equivalent to the college student 
in order to comprehend the material ac- 
cording to the results of both of the formu- 
las. Eighteen of these publications were 
analyzed to read at the college reading level 
using the results of one of the formulas, and 
at the high school reading level using the 
results of the other formula. The Flesch 
formula gave the higher classification 15 
out of a possible 18 times. 

The five publications that were deter- 
mined to be at the college reading level 
using the results of both the formulas were 
briefs describing the professional and semi- 
professional occupations. It would seem to 
be advisable to have a glossary of terms and 
their definitions in these occupational in- 
formation briefs describing professional and 
semi-professional occupations. They are 
often read by students in junior and senior 
high school as well as by college students. 

The large amount of this material that is 
college level reading should cause the high 
school and rehabilitation counselor to do 
some thinking about the occupational in- 
formation to which he refers his counselees. 
The counselor should refer his counselees to 
information that the counselee can compre- 
hend well, whenever possible. The rehabili- 
tation counselor should be constantly on 
the alert for information with a low reading 
level. It will be necessary either to rewrite 
some of the material for use with most re- 
habilitation counselees or the counselor will 
have to help the counselee interpret the in- 
formation contained in the pamphlets. 


Conclusions 


The following general conclusions can 
be drawn from this study: (a) within the 
limits of this study, a very small per cent 
of these briefs are understandable by the 
junior high school counselee or most re- 
habilitation counselees; (b) a large per- 
centage of the occupational information 
pamphlets available today can be read by 
the high school student if the materials do 
not describe professional or semi-profes- 
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What's Wrong with Occupational Materials? 


sional occupations; (c) entirely too many 
describing professional or semi-professional 
level occupations have too high a reading 
level and contain vocabulary unfamiliar to 
many counselees. 

Considerable lip service has been given 
during the 1950’s to making occupational 
materials more readable. In actuality these 
samples would indicate that relatively little 
change has been made from the findings 
of Brayfield and Reed. Occupational infor- 
mation published from any source could be 
made more suitable in terms of readability, 
if attention were focused on the lowest 
reading level of the potential users. If the 
material were clear to the poorest readers 
using it, it would be clear to all other read- 
ers. This will require close cooperation be- 
tween publisher and professional counsel- 
ors in the preparation of the occupational 
materials. 


Received November 11, 1958. 
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Self Concepts and Occupational Choice 


The process of occupational choice may 
be characterized as that of developing a 
vocational identity. The “Self” is the central 
concern of identity. The concepts of iden- 
tity and self are intuitively satisfying means 
of attributing motivation for occupational 
choice to the person choosing. 

Super and his associates say that the self 
cept because of the difficulties encountered 
to the formulation of broad principles ex- 
planatory of occupational choice and voca- 
tional adjustment” (Super, et al., 1957). 
They do, however, express some doubt 
about the merit of using the term self con- 
cept because of the difficulities encountered 
in making the term operational. Despite 
their doubts they formulate the general 
principle: “Self concepts begin to form 
prior to adolescence, become clearer in 
adolescence and are translated into occupa- 
tional terms in adolescence.” 

In an attempt to give an empirical formu- 
lation to self concept theory in the realm 
of vocational development, we have de- 
fined self concept as an individual's evalua- 
tion of himself. Using this definition we 
have investigated the areas of aptitude, in- 
terest, social class, and values. Previous 
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research has shown that these areas are 
important in the development of careers, 
The research reported here not only meas- 
ures the individual’s standing in these four 
areas but adds a further dimension—a meas- 
ure of the person’s ability to evaluate his 
standing. Such a dimension is essential to 
an understanding of the way in which a 
person solves the occupational choice prob- 
lem which he is facing. Hence it was felt 
that analysis of the evaluations individuals 
had of themselves in these areas would fur- 
ther illuminate the influence of these factors 
in occupational choice. 

The relative independence of the dimen- 
sion we are considering is apparent from 
several related studies. In the area of apti- 
tude, inventoried assessment is only mod- 
erately related to self evaluation of aptitude 
(Arsenian, 1942; Brinn, 1956; Coffee, 1957; 
Matteson, 1956). “In terms of common ele- 
ments, perhaps no more than between 25 
and 50 per cent of the factors associated 
with expressed interests are associated with 
measured interests,” according to Berdie 
(1950). This conclusion seems valid also 
for the areas of social class (Hollingshead, 
1949; McArthur, 1954; McArthur & Stevens, 
1955) and values as well (Stanley, 1951). 

The above studies merely indicate that 
some awareness of vocationally-relevant at- 
tributes does exist during adolescence and 
early adulthood. None of them investigated 
the clarification of self concepts implied in 
Super’s proposition. A study by Schulman 
(1955) and another by Anderson (1948) 
do provide evidence on this score in the 
areas under consideration. However, the 
two studies are limited to single areas, and 
each deals with a different set of fine points. 
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Vocational Self Concept in Adolescence 


Stages in the Clarification of Self 
Concepts 

In 1951, Ginzburg, Ginzburg, Axelrad and 
Herma set forth the theory that occupa- 
tional choice progresses through three pe- 
riods: fantasy choice, tentative choice, and 
realistic choice. The tentative choice period 
is subdivided into four stages: interest, 
capacity, value, and transition. Each of 
these names designates an element pre- 
sumably dominant in occupational choice 
at a particular time. Ginzberg emphasized 
the developmental nature of his findings. 
He says that boys pass through the stages 
in the above order within rather regular 
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age limits; interests, 11-12; capacities, 13-14; 
values, 15-16; transition, 17-18. Data for 
his study were derived from intensive analy- 
sis of interviews of eight individuals at each 
of eight periods in the educational process, 
starting with the sixth grade in elementary 
school, through the eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth grades in high school, freshman and 
senior years in college, first year graduate 
study and advanced graduate study. 

In defining the stages of interest, ca- 
pacity, value, and transition in the period 
of tentative choice, Ginzberg uses two ap- 
proaches. The first approach involves the 
concept of maturity. However, little re- 
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search evidence is presented for determina- 
tion of the stages in explicit terms of ma- 
turity or quality of the subject’s statements 
about his occupational choice. 

The second approach to stages is found 
throughout Ginzberg’s consideration of the 
tentative period. The criteria for the stages 
in this period are those factors which the 
interviews reveal to be the basis for choice 
by the boys at each age level. 

Figure 1 represents graphically the stages 
of interest, capacity and value as enun- 
ciated by Ginzberg. All factors are present 
to awareness at all stages. At three grade 
levels the awareness comes into focus on 
one factor and this factor is used as the 
basis for making vocational choices during 
that period. Ginzberg made no effort at 
graphical presentation of his periods and 
stages. Hence our representation may do 
injustice to Ginzberg’s ideas even though 
we have tried to present his words pictorial- 
ly as faithfully as we can. 


Whether our representation of Ginzberg’s 
periods and stages is accurate or not, the 
fact remains that we have been unable to 
locate any work on the mathematical repre- 
sentation of the “periods” or “stages” of 
vocational development. The expression in 
the mathematical idiom of phases of de- 
velopment supposedly relevant for occupa- 
tional choice is one of the major purposes 
of this study. 

Although the concepts of “period” and 
“stage” are frequently used in regard to 
career development, they are difficult to 
define. However defined though, both 
words ordinarily connote a time interval 
in which something is prevalent which is 
not prevalent at another time. Thus, “pe- 
riod” and “stage” suggest discreteness, dom- 
inance, and irreversibility. Discreteness is 
indicated in Figure 1 by the precipitous 
change in the line for an area of discourse 
when it becomes the basis for choice. Dom- 
inance is implied when a line for an area 
exceeds lines for other areas, i.e. when 
the area becomes the basis for choice. Ir- 
reversibility suggests that a line, once ad- 
vanced, never recedes. Ginzberg is not 
clear about irreversibility in this sense. He 
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suggests that earlier considerations remain 
“constructive forces” in the differentiation 
of occupational intent but implies that they 
never again reach the eminence of being 
the sole “basis for choice” once having been 
so. To us this implies the reversibility de- 
picted in Figure 1. Adolescent imbalance 
causes an element to be the sole basis for 
choice but, having been so, the element re- 
turns to the more mature position of being 
a constructive force operating simultaneous- 
ly with others to effect differentiation of 
occupational choice. This may result from 
an adolescent’s increasing ability to esti- 
mate the reality of his interests, aptitudes, 
and values through his widening experience 
in school and work. 


Semantic Perspective 


This investigation relates the subjects’ 
estimates of their present status with regard 
to aptitudes, interests, social class, and 
values to assessments of their standing in 
each of these categories as revealed by tests 
or statements of preference. 

In the area of aptitude the following five 
scales of the Differential Aptitude Test: 
Form A, (Bennett, Seashore & Wesman, 
1947) were used: verbal reasoning, numeri- 
cal ability, mechanical reasoning, space re- 
lations, and abstract reasoning. The ten 
scales of the Kuder Preference Record, Vo- 
cational, Form CH (Kuder, 1948) delimited 
the area of interests. The Home Index of 
Gough (1949) defined the area of social 
class. A modification of the Study of Values 
(Allport, Vernon, & Lindzey, 1951) which 
provided scales in each of the six areas of 
this inventory, was the setting for the study 
of general values. The Work Values Inven- 
tory (Super, 1955) distinguished the area 
of work values. 

For every variable, the self estimate re- 
quested was oriented by adaptation of the 
definition provided by the test or inventory. 
A copy of the self-estimate questionnaire 
used is available upon request. The ques- 
tionnaire gives the actual definitions of 
variables for which subjects provided self- 
estimates. Authors’ definitions of variables 
were followed as exactly as possible. 
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Vocational Self Concept in Adolescence 


Subjects 

Data were collected at a private Catholic 
day school in Boston staffed by the Fathers 
and Scholastics of the Society of Jesus 
(Jesuits). There were 1021 boys in the 
sample, 160 Seniors, 264 Juniors, 276 Sopho- 
mores, and 321 Freshmen. The four grades 
are homogeneous by sex, intelligence, and 
religion by virtue of administrative policy. 
Our data revealed that the boys in the 
several grades also had similar distributions 
of verbal ability, numerical ability, and 
social class. The tests of this study were 
administered over a period of a week and 
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a half in the latter part of March, 1958. 
Each boy contributed 8 hours of his time 
providing data. 

Admission to the school is competitive 
and selective. As a result, the classes are 
above average in scholastic aptitude, yet a 
fairly high fraction of the boys who are 
admitted leave before graduating. The at- 
trition, however, was independent of verbal 
ability and of social class in this sample. 


Analysis 
Results are summarized by grade since 
grade was the sampling unit of this in- 
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vestigation. Strictly speaking, development 
should be expressed as a function of age. 
Age was not the unit of sampling in this 
case, however, because the necessary com- 
plicated administrative arrangements did 
not yet seem justifiable. In addition, al- 
though we had no way to substantiate the 
supposition, we felt that clarification of self 
knowledge in these vocationally relevant 
areas is a function of the curriculum more 
than it is a function of length of life. These 
considerations dictated choice of grade as 
the unit of development for this investiga- 
tion. 

Ours is the cross-sectional method of 
studying development. With this method, 
tests of significance are made relative to 
the variations of individuals around the 
parameters one is interested in testing rath- 
er than relative to the variations within 
individuals. If this less sensitive test per- 
mits rejection of the null hypothesis, one 
may be assured that the more sensitive test 
available from longitudinal data would re- 
ject the same null hypothesis. 


For the data of each grade, the relation- 
ships between self-estimates and estimates 
provided through inventories are summar- 
ized for each area (aptitude, interest, gen- 
eral values, and work values) by means 
of the canonical correlation coefficient 
(Hotelling, 1935). These canonical correla- 
tion coefficients give in each case the maxi- 
mum correlation between a linear com- 
posite of the self estimates in an area and 
a linear composite of the estimates provided 
through the analogous inventory. Clearly, 
nonlinear composites of either or both of 
the estimates provided by rating and test 
can be more highly correlated than the 
linear composites investigated. However, 


relating linear composites introduces suf- . 


ficient complexity into the current state of 
our knowledge of the clarity of percep- 
tion of vocationally relevant attributes. 
Since the social class area provided only 
a single estimate from both self and test, 
these estimates were related by means of 
the product moment correlation coefficient 
which is the analogue of the canonical 
correlation for this class of data. 
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Development of Knowledge of Self 
in Vocationally Relevant Areas 


Figure 2 depicts over-all relationships be- 
tween self estimates and test estimates for 
each of the four grade levels in the five 
areas: aptitude, interest, social class, and 
general and work values. The correlations 
themselves are given in Table 1. 








Table 1 
Correlations of Test Scores and Self Ratings 
by Grade 
Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. 
(N-321) (N.276) (N-264) (N-160) 
Aptitudes 44 50 59 .69 
Interests .70 81 79 83 
Social Class* .42 29 42 85 
General Values .56 59 63 63 
Work Values .69 67 wth .84 





*Product moment correlations. All others are ca 
—— correlation coefficients n explanation given in 

Except for the area of social class, the 
increasing congruence of self estimates and 
test estimates with increasing grade level 
is apparent from a glance at Figure 2. Since 
we knew of no test for the significance of 
the difference in canonical correlations at 
the time of this investigation, we could not 
determine whether the trends for interests, 
work values, and aptitudes were significant 
or not. In view of the large number of sub- 
jects and of the characteristics of the three 
curves, however, it seems likely that at least 
these three trends are significant. The trend 
for general values is perhaps not significant 
but manifests the same upward tendency. 
Congruence in the social class area does not 
seem to increase appreciably in these 
grades. 

There is a test of significance of the dif- 
ference between zero-order correlation co- 
efficients and this test was applied to the 
difference between the correlation of self 
estimate and test estimate for the ninth- 
grade data and for the twelfth-grade data 
as obtained on each of the variables of the 
several areas. As is indicated in Table 2, 
17 of the 37 correlations differed signifi- 
cantly from hypothesized equivalence at 
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Table 2 


Tests of Equivalence of Ninth and Twelfth Grade 
Correlations for Each Variable of Each Area 
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the .05 level of significance and the differ- 
ence indicated that the correlation among 
twelfth-grade data exceeded that among 
ninth-grade data. In no variable did the 
ninth-grade correlation exceed the twelfth- 
grade correlation significantly. Further 








Number of study of Table 3 should convince one that, 
Area Variables = ry >r,, Ts<Ti2_ in general, estimates of these vocationally- 
Aptitude 5 0 2 relevant attributes are better differentiated 
leterest 10 0 6 by twelfth-grade boys than by ninth-grade 
Social Class 1 0 0 boys since 26 of the 37 favored the twelfth 
General Values 6 0 4 grade. The progress of these changes over 
Work Values 15 0 5 the four grades is reported in Table 3. 
Totals 837 0 17 A canonical correlation is at least as high 
05 level of significance. as the largest of the zero-order correlations 
Table 3 
Correlation of Self Estimate and Test Estimate by Area and Grade 
Area Variable Grade 9 Grade l0 Gradell Grade 12 

Aptitude Verbal Reasoning 30 26 31 26 

Numerical Ability 82 40 A3 ol 

Mechanical Reasoning 26 38 Al 58 

Space Relations 24 24 .26 18 

Abstract Reasoning 19 .08 03 13 

Interest Outdoor 50 48 AT 50 

Mechanical A9 58 57 .66 

Computational 58 .60 .60 .69 

Scientific 51 54 46 .68 

Persuasive 24 53 48 32 

Artistic 59 48 43 .50 

Literary Al 43 54 57 

Musical 59 63 61 65 

Social Service 44 45 .60 .60 

Clerical 82 82 37 50 

Social Class Social Class 42 29 42 35 

Values, General Theoretical 19 16 10 18 

Economic 22 30 25 44 

Aesthetic 32 37 48 46 

Social 19 37 46 45 

Political .28 36 27 28 

Religious 28 31 32 46 

Values, Work Creative 42 50 45 57 

Aesthetic .39 36 44 89 

Planning 19 25 25 .28 

Theoretical 83 27 32 .40 

Variety 44 37 52 AT 

Independence 27 84 33 80 

Supervision 12 10 14 .09 

Work Conditions 1S .07 22 .20 

Associations 24 18 19 385 

Way of Life 23 88 35 40 

Social Welfare 46 oS 57 61 

Security .28 28 35 48 

Material 38 38 52 56 

Prestige 23 81 19 85 

Mastery .08 07 07 .04 
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entering into its computation. Hence the 
high proportion of rejection of the hypoth- 
esized equivalence of ninth and twelfth- 
grade correlations reported in Table 2 sug- 
gests that the ninth and twelfth-grade ca- 
nonical correlations reported in Table 1 are 
significant, particularly since the diminu- 
tion of degrees of freedom contingent upon 
the fitting of constants in the computation 
of the canonical correlations is small rela- 
tive to the sample sizes of the two grades. 

Figure 2 also reveals that the relative 
order in the relationship between self esti- 
mates and test estimates of the several 
areas is approximately the same for the 
first three years of high school. Interest 
test scores are most highly related to their 
respective self ratings with correlations for 
work values, general values, aptitudes and 
social class following in that order. Only 
in the twelfth grade is the order changed. 
By the senior year the relationship of apti- 
tudes to self ratings of aptitudes surpasses 
that of general values to self ratings of 
those values.” 

To this point then, the analysis of the 
data clearly reveal that self concepts in the 
areas of interests, aptitudes, and work and 
general values are clarified as boys pass 
through grades nine to twelve. 


Stages in the Clarification of 
Vocational Self Concepts 


A major purpose of this investigation was 
to assess evidence for the existence of stages 
in the development of occupational choice 
within the context of congruity of self esti- 
mates and test estimates of vocationally- 
relevant attributes. At the outset we sug- 
gested that “period” or “stage” should con- 
note discreteness, dominance, and/or ir- 
reversibility. Therefore, let us now consider 
Figure 2 in these terms. 


Criterion of Discreteness 
Some developments are characterized by 
surges which are followed by quiescence 


2As in the case of multiple correlation, canoni- 
cal correlation tends to increase with an increase 
in the number of variables. The patterning of the 
canonical correlations in relation to the numbers of 
variables entering into each causes us to consider 
this an unlikely explanation of the results, however. 
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during which gains are consolidated. De- 
velopment of this nature, when represented 
by a growth function, is indicated by a line, 
parallel to the time axis for a period, which 
rises sharply from time to time without 
regression. These surges are indicative of 
some kind of discreteness in the growth 
function. It is unclear, however, whether 
the stage should be denoted by the se- 
quence, surge followed by quiescence, or 
quiescence followed by surge. It is a matter 
of whether a stage involves anticipation 
or not and also of whether consolidation 
must be included or not. Because of this 
ambiguity, we shall refer only to the surge 
itself as a stage. 

Figure 2 indicates possible nonlinearity 
in the progress of clarification of self 
knowledge. Setting consideration of sam- 
pling variability aside momentarily, the re- 
lationship of self estimates to test estimates 
in the interest area is best represented 
as a parabolic function of grade: were 
a parabola to be fitted to the data for in- 
terest, it would curve markedly in the 
range from grade 9 to grade 10 and start 
to become asymptotic to the grade axis 
even within the range indicated. This sug- 
gests some form of discreteness in the dif- 
ferentiation of interest, sampling considera- 
tions being ignored, with an interest stage 
that seems to terminate by grade 10. Our 
data do not permit inference of the grade 
at which this possible stage originates. 

The area of work values also approxi- 
mates a parabolic function when possible 
sampling variations are ignored. The func- 
tion, however, seems to be the mirror image 
of that of interest. In the work values area, 
the developmental function will be ap- 
proximately asymptotic to the grade axis in 
grades 9-11 and curve upward markedly 
between grades 11 and 12. Ignoring sam- 
pling variation then, work values become 
more differentiated through grade 12. This 
may well be a secondary phase for the dif- 
ferentiation of work values. Since the 
asymptote defined by the range of these 
data is relatively high for the area, there 
must be an earlier grade at which pri- 
mary differentiation of these work values 
occurs in order for the relationship to have 
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reached .69 by grade 9. We might speculate 
also that periods of gestation are required 
before surges of progress in awareness of 
self concepts can occur. 

If sampling variations are completely 
ignored, progress in the differentiation of 
general values is also a parabolic function. 
The function, when fitted, would have a 
shallower curve than would those for in- 
terests and work values. This would sug- 
gest that progress in the development of 
general values is continuous through grades 
9 and 10 and that a plateau in progress oc- 
curs in grades li and 12. Our data would 
then suggest that the stage of differentia- 
tion of general values is in progress through 
grades 9 and 10. 

Since the surges of progress in differ- 
entiation of general values are not as pre- 
cipitous as they are for the differentiation 
of work values and interest, we are inclined 
to consider the apparent surge in the gen- 
eral values curve attributable to sampling 
variation. In this case progress in the dif- 
ferentiation of general values is more likely 
a straight line within this range of data. 
In this event, we would characterize dif- 
ferentiation of general values as that of 
continual progress rather than as that of a 
stage. 

Sampling variation notwithstanding, pro- 
gress in differentiation of perceptions of 
aptitude is definitely linear rather than 
parabolic. Within this grade-range there is 
not an aptitude stage of differentiation of 
perceptions. Rather there is continual pro- 
gress in the attainment of differentiated 
perceptions of aptitude. 

The correspondence of self ratings and 
inventory estimates of social class seems to 
reflect only sampling variation about a 
line of zero slope. There seems to be no 
gain in awareness of social class in these 
grades. 


The Criterion of Dominance 

The criterion of dominance in the defini- 
tion of a stage usually implies that one 
aspect overrides another or others. Ginz- 
berg (1951) says that interests, aptitudes 
and values dominate boys’ talk about their 
occupational choices in that order. This re- 
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search interprets dominance in terms of 
the ability of the boys to estimate their in- 
terests, aptitudes, values, and social class. 
According to this interpretation, congru- 
ence of self-estimates and test-estimates is 
greatest in the area of interest throughout 
the grade-range except in grade 12 when 
it is tied by the area of work values. In ad- 
dition, maximum congruence is achieved 
earliest in the area of interest, namely in 
grade 10. Throughout grades 9 through 12, 
congruence of estimates in the areas of in- 
terest and work values eclipses congruence 
of estimates in the area of general values 
and aptitudes. 

Congruence in the aptitude area is singu- 
larly low in grades 9, 10, and 11 when 
pupils are presumably making a number of 
tentative decisions about work which we 
would prefer to have based upon accurate 
perceptions of capability. Only in grade 
12 does congruence in the area of aptitude 
exceed that in any area and then only 
that of the area of general values. This 
unawareness of aptitude in these grades 
may explain why assessments of aptitude 
predict curriculum choice only poorly in 
junior high school and high school (e.g., 
Cass, 1956; Kugris, 1956). 


The Criterion of Irreversibility 

A third connotation of stage is that of 
irreversibility. In the sense that the con- 
gruence of self-estimates and test-estimates 
is a monotonic increasing function of grade, 
our data provide concrete evidence that the 
developmental function in each of the areas 
except that of social class is irreversible. 
Only in this connotation of stage do gen- 
eral values and aptitudes emerge as stages. 
Awareness of social class does not regress 
but neither does it progress. 

The increasing ability to evaluate these 
vocationally-relevant factors could be re- 
sponsible for the reversibility in the stages 
as outlined by Ginzberg earlier. The im- 
balance which resulted in one factor being 
the sole basis for choice is gradually re- 
dressed under the force of the always in- 
creasing clarification of vocationally-rele- 
vant self concepts so that at the end of 
the tentative period all factors become con- 
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structive forces in the career development 
process. The grade limitation of our data 
does not allow us to estimate at what fu- 
ture point the ability to evaluate these 
factors converges. However we feel that 
the location of this point is important for 
the estimation of vocational maturity. How- 
ever, it may well be that there is no point 
of convergence but that there always re- 
mains a differential hierarchy of ability to 
evaluate one’s self in these areas. 


Generalization 


Our purpose has been to establish em- 
pirically the existence of clarification of 
self concepts in areas of relevance to vo- 
cational choice, and through study of this 
clarification to introduce more precise 
means of identifying and describing the 
stages of occupational choice. Our contri- 
bution lies both in the methods we have 
introduced and in the conclusions drawn 
from the analysis of our data. The method 
opens a way for other investigations which 
are necessary before our conclusions are 
generalizable. 

Dominance of areas was investigated 
by comparison of the general level of the 
congruence of test-estimates and self-esti- 
mates as revealed by canonical correlation. 
Irreversibility was equated with the mon- 
otonic increasing nature of the function 
relating congruence of estimates and grade 
level. Finally, a stage was taken to be 
represented by a monotonic increasing, non- 
linear function whose leve! exceeded that 
of other functions at some time. 

The above definitions were applied to 
the self-estimates and test-estimates pro- 
vided by 1021 boys in attendance at a 
private Catholic day school in Boston. From 
the milieu of an academically well-qualified 
Catholic boy living in Greater Boston and 
receiving his education in the scholastic 
tradition of the Jesuits, our data indicate 
increasing clarification of self concepts in 
four vocationally relevant areas. Further, 
our data identify an interest stage seeming- 
ly terminated by grade 10 and a work-values 
stage probably proceeding through a sec- 
ondary phase in grade 12. Differentiation 
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of perception in the areas of aptitude and 
of general values progresses continuously 
and concomitantly with differentiation in 
the areas of interest and work values. No 
clarification of social class occurs during 
high school. 

These data in no way contradict the 
stages of development proposed by Ginz- 
berg. Ginzberg identified his stages in the 
talk of boys who were asked to consider 
themselves in relation to school and work. 
Interest, aptitudes, and values became a 
part of this talk, in that order, as he moved 
from boys in grades 8 and 9, to boys in 
grades 10 and 11, and to boys in grade 12. 
Our data do, however, indicate that this 
sequence is not applicable to the quality 
of estimates of vocationally-relevant attri- 
butes. A difference of particular importance 
is that reporting the quality of estimates 
of aptitude. Aptitude is relatively poorly 
perceived throughout grades 9 through 12 
even by academically able boys. 


Received December 20, 1958. 
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A Study of Need Theory and Career Choice 
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Syracuse University 


In recent years a number of investiga- 
tions have demonstrated that students un- 
dergo a change in attitudes as a result of 
college experience. Typical of such studies 
are those by Webster (1958), Lagey 
(1956) and Sandgren and Schmidt (1955). 
In the main, these studies have been con- 
cerned with changes in attitudes toward 
issues treated in course content rather than 
with the more informal pressures of the 
over-all college environment. Little, if any, 
attention has been given to the general ef- 
fects on attitudes toward careers, particu- 
larly toward teaching as a career. This, 
together with a comparison of changes re- 
sulting from experimental communications 
is the subject of the present paper. Such 
information would appear to be of par- 
ticular interest in a day when educators, 
and the public in general, are concerned 
about the supply of teachers. Certainly, 
the question is of no small importance for 
liberal arts colleges whose graduates, in 
increasing numbers, are going on to pre- 
pare to teach through an additional year 
of study at schools of education or teachers 
colleges. 

The theoretical orientation of this study 
was based on the attitude-concept view 
(Rhine, 1958; Woodruff, 1942) of attitude 
structure. Briefly, it states that attitudes 


1This research was supported in part by the 
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41(657)-73 monitored by the Office for Social Sci- 
ence Programs, Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, 
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is granted for reproduction, translation, publica- 
tion and disposal in whole and in part by or for 
the United States Government. This is not an 
official publication under’ the contract. Views or 
opinions expressed or implied herein are not to 
be construed as necessarily reflecting the views 
or endorsement of the Department of the Air Force 
or of the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 


are a function of the individual’s belief- 
value matrix. Favorable attitudes are said 
to result from perceptions that the atti- 
tude-object facilitates need-satisfaction, 
while unfavorable attitudes result from 
perceptions that attitude-objects block or 
hinder need-satisfaction. Under this form- 
ulation the strength of an attitude will be 
dependent not only upon the individual's 
perceptions about the attitude object but 
also the dominant need(s) engaged by the 
attitude object. This theory can be ap- 
plied to career choice by a simple substi- 
tution of terms. Thus, the degree of ac- 
ceptance (or rejection) of a career is de- 
pendent upon the individual’s perceptions 
that the career facilitates (or hinders) the 
satisfaction of his important needs—a form- 
ulation somewhat similar to that used by 
Decker (1955) in a study of job satisfac- 
tion. 

In accordance with this rationale three 
different measures were obtained for a 
group of freshmen who indicated prefer- 
ence for teaching as a career and for a sec- 
ond group of freshmen who indicated a 
preference for other occupations. One 
measure was that of a general expression 
of the individual's feeling of acceptance 
or rejection of teaching as a career (atti- 
tude); a second measure was that of the 
strength of each of four needs selected on 
an a priori basis as related to teaching; 
and, a third was a measure of the indi- 
vidual’s concept of the extent to which 
teaching facilitated or hindered the satis- 
faction of each of the four needs (per- 
ceived instrumentality). 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss taking part in this experiment 


were 218 freshmen enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at Syracuse Univer- 
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sity. Of this group 67 indicated a prefer- 
ence for teaching as a career and 151 
indicated a preference for other occupa- 
tions. Additional students from this same 
freshman class and a group of high school 
upperclassmen were used in reliability 
studies. 


Procedure 


Since the experimental procedure used 
in this study has been described in detail 
elsewhere (Di Vesta and Merwin, 1958) 
only a brief description of the design will 
be presented here. 

In September, 1957 (Pre-test,), as part 
of the freshman testing program, the Ss 
responded to (a) the Activities Index 
(Stern, 1956), a measure of need strength; 
(b) a perceived instrumentality instrument, 
a measure of the extent to which S per- 
ceived teaching as instrumental to the 
satisfaction of each of four needs; and, 
(c) an “Attitude toward Teaching” scale, 
a measure of the S’s feelings of acceptance 
or rejection of teaching as a career. 

In February, mid-way through the fresh- 
man year, the Ss were assigned at random 
to one of three groups. They were told 
that their assistance had been solicited to 
aid in the evaluation of an educational 
radio program for the university radio sta- 
tion and that they would be asked to 
respond to questionnaires both before and 
after the playing of the program. The Ss 
then responded (Pre-test.) to two scales 
of the four needs under study and the 
attitude scale. Each of the three groups 
then listened to a 14-minute tape recorded 
communication. One experimental group 
heard a communication organized around 
the implied assertion that, “teaching is a 
good career because it satisfies the achieve- 
ment need” (positive communication). A 
second experimental group heard a com- 
munication implying that, “teaching is a 
good career because it does not involve 
satisfaction of the achievement need” 
(negative communication). The third 
group listened to a non-relevant communi- 
cation on “Going to College” (control com- 
munication). At the conclusion of the 
program Ss were administered (Post-test) 
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the perceived instrumentality instrument 
and the attitude scale. 


Measures 


1. Two Likert-type needs scales (each 
40 items in length and composed of 10 
items for each need under study) were 
developed for this study. These scales 
permitted a check on the teliability of 
comparable measures of need strength and 
facilitated experimental procedure by at- 
tacking only the needs relevant to the 
study. The equivalence of these two scales, 
as indicated by the correlation between 
corresponding subscales, is .62 for achieve- 
ment (nAch), .57 for affiliation (nAff), 
.70 for dominance (nDom), and .68 for 
exhibition (nExh). One of these scales had 
statements similar to those used on the 
Activities Index, though a six-point scale 
was used rather than the original two-point 
scale. Thus some evidence of stability is 
provided by the correlation between the 
corresponding submeasures from these two 
instruments over a four-month period (Sep- 
tember to February). The coefficients ob- 
tained were .53 for nAch, .58 for nAff, 
.64 for nDom, and .60 for nExh. 


2. The perceived instrumentality (PI) 
instrument was composed of 56 items to 
measure S’s concept of the potential that 
teaching has for satisfying the four needs. 
The 14 items of the subscales were inter- 
mixed at random. The coefficients of sta- 
bility for a four-month period were .59 
for Plach, .55 for Plaff, .70 for PIdom, and 
.65 for Plexh. 

3. An ll-item, six-point, Likert-type 
scale was used to measure attitude to- 
ward career teaching. The corrected split- 
half coefficient of equivalence was .71. 
The coefficient of stability of the scale 
obtained over a four-month period was .79. 


On the basis of the rationale, it was 
necessary that the perceived instrumental- 
ity instrument and the attitude scale probe 
different aspects of S’s views of career 
teaching. Evidence of this was obtained 
by correlating attitude scores with each 
of the subscales of the perceived instru- 
mentality instrument. The obtained co- 
efficients with attitude were .24 for PlIach, 
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.29 for Plaff, .14 for PIdora, and .26 for 
Plexh. These figures indicate that the two 
types of measures are sufficiently inde- 
pendent. 


Results 


1. The strength of each of four needs 
for the teaching and nonteaching groups 
were compared using the ¢ test of signifi- 
cance of difference in means. These com- 
parisons on each of the needs scales are 
presented in Table 1. The direction of dif- 
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ference in means for each need was con- 
sistent across all three scales. For two of 
the needs the difference was significant 
on all scales; the teaching group had a 
significantly higher mean score on need 
for affiliation and the nonteaching group 
had a significantly higher mean score on 
need for dominance. On only one of the 
three scales was a significant difference 
found for either the achievement need or 
the exhibition need, the “nonteaching” 
group being higher on both. 


Table 1 


Comparison of Need Scores of Teaching and Nonteaching Groups 











Needs Vocational Choice 
Teaching Nonteaching 
(N — 67) (N = 151) t 
Mean S.D. Mean $.D. 
Pre-test,* 
Achievement 4.91 2.14 5.34 2.02 —1.37 
Affiliation 7.36 1.58 6.85 1.81 2.08* 
Dominance 4.54 2.15 5.59 221 —3.80** 
Exhibition 8.85 2.10 4.41 2.88 —1.78 
Pre-test,—Scale A> 
Achievement 21.94 5.45 19.10 5:17 8.60** 
Affiliation 16.16 4.38 17.79 5.46 —2.33* 
Dominance 28.46 7.64 26.12 7.40 211° 
Exhibition 82.86 7.08 80.24 7.66 2.00* 
Pre-test,—Scale Bb 
Achievement 29.69 7.28 28.48 7.59 Lit 
Affiliation 21.61 7.73 24.87 8.95 —2.74** 
Dominance 87.79 6.41 84.74 7.16 312° 
Exhibition 82.91 7.70 82.07 6.98 0.77 





aThe higher score represents the stronger need strength. 
bThe lower score represents the stronger need strength. 


*p<.05. 
"p< 01. 


Table 2 
Comparison of Teaching and Nonteaching Groups on Pre-test Measures 








Score Vocational Choice 
Teaching Nonteaching 
(N = 87) (N = 151) t 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 





Perceived Instrumentality 





Achievement 44,54 8.57 48.98 9.07 3.57** 
Affiliation 45.22 8.22 48.14 7.62 2.46* 
Dominance 42.48 7.72 43.19 8.59 0.60 
Exhibition 44,82 9.78 45.82 5.45 0.78 
Attitude 
Pre-test, 26.57 8.74 41.85 9.77 ¥1.49"* 
Pre-test, 26.30 6.00 40.49 9.87 13.01** 
aHigher scores indicate less favorable attitude or PI. 
*p<.05. 


**p<.01. 
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2. The means and the ¢ values of the 
differences between means on the pretest 
measures of attitudes and perceived in- 
strumentality for the two groups are pre- 
sented in Table 2. The teaching group 
perceived teaching as having more poten- 
tial for satisfying each of the four needs 
than did the nonteaching group. How- 
ever, only the difference in mean scores 
of perceived instrumentality of teaching for 
satisfying the needs of achievement and of 
affiliation were significant at the .05 level. 
On both pretest measures the “teaching” 
group had a significantly (p<.01) more 
favorable attitude toward teaching. This 
is as would be expected if the attitude 
scale is measurirg attitudes toward teach- 
ing, considering the basis for forming 
groups. 

8. The changes in attitude scores for the 
two groups over a four-month period are 
presented in Table 3. The nonteaching 
group changed significantly (p<.05) in a 
positive direction during this period. The 
mean change in the attitude scores for the 
teaching group was not significant. The 


difference in the mean changes for the 
two groups was not significant. 

4, In Tables 4 and 5 are presented the 
data with respect to the effects of the ex- 
perimental communications on the two 
groups of Ss. 

In Table 4 are shown the results with 
the positive communication. The mean 
change in score on perceived instrumen- 
tality of teaching for satisfying the achieve- 
ment need was significant for both groups; 
at the .01 level of significance for the 
teaching group and at the .05 level of 
significance for the nonteaching group. The 
difference in the mean changes was not 
significant. 

The mean of the changes in the attitude 
scores for the nonteaching group over the 
experimental session (Pre-test.—Post-test) 
was significant at the .05 level. The mean 
of the changes in attitude scores for the 
teaching group over this period was negli- 
gible and not statistically significant. The 
difference in the mean changes in attitude 
scores for the two groups was not sig- 
nificant. 


Table 8 
Change in Attitude Toward Teaching Over a Four-Month Period 





t t 
(H:y = 0)@ (Hz, = p,)” 





Vocational Choice N Mean 
Teaching 67 0.27 0.31 

1.06 
Nonteaching 151 1.36 2.24* 





aMean tested against a hypothesized population mean of zero. 
bDifference in means of teaching and nonteaching groups tested against the hypothe- 
sized equality of the means in the populations. 


*p<.05. 


Table 4 


Changes in Attitude and Plach for Ss Receiving the Positive Communication 





Change in Plach 


Change in Attitude 
(Pre-test,—Post-test) 











Vocational t t t 6 3 
Choice N Mean (H:y=0) (Hiy,;==p,) Mean (H:y=0) (H:y,=p,) 
Teaching 28 4.36 2.98** 0.07 0.12 
0.86 0.54 
Nonteaching 48 2.78 2.83* 1.62 2.85* 
*p<.05. 


**p<.01. 
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In Table 5 are presented the results with 
the negative communication. This com- 
munication had a generally negative effect 
on both attitude toward teaching and per- 
ceived instrumentality of teaching for satis- 
fying the achievement need. The change 
in instrumentality scores for the nonteach- 
ing group was significant at the .01 level, 
while the change for the teaching group 
was not significant at the .05 level. The 
difference in the mean changes for the 
two groups was significant at the .05 level. 

The mean change in the attitude scores 
was in the negative direction for both 
groups. The change for the teaching group 
was significant at the .05 le el and the 
change for the nonteaching group was not 
significant. The difference in the means 
of the changes for the two groups was 
not significant. 

In Table 6 are presented the results with 
the control communication. As shown, the 
changes in attitude and perceived instru- 
mentality for both groups were negligible. 


Discussion 


1. A first question asked was, “How 
does the ‘nonteaching’ group differ, initial- 
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ly, from the ‘teaching’ group on each of 
the three measures?” The group selecting 
occupations other than teaching had great- 
er measured needs for achievement, domi- 
nance and exhibition than the group select- 
ing teaching. The latter group, on the 
other hand, indicated a higher need for 
affiliation. It is not our intent to imply 
that these are the only needs that would 
differentiate between the two groups. Had 
a greater variety of needs been measured 
other distinctions between the two groups 
may have been noted. 

On all measures of perceived instru- 
mentality the teaching group viewed a ca- 
reer of teaching as being more beneficial 
to the satisfaction of the four needs than 
did the nonteaching group. The percep- 
tions of the two groups differed most wide- 
ly on the perceived instrumentality of 
teaching for satisfying the achievement 
need and tke affiliation need, the teach- 
ing group taking the more favorable view 
in each case. 

If these results are viewed in combina- 
tion it may be seen that the teaching group 
had a relatively higher need for affiliation, 
coupled with the concept that teaching 


Table 5 
Changes in Attitude and Plach for Subjects Receiving the Negative Communication 





Chauge in Plach 


Change in Attitude 
(Pre-test,—Post-test) 














Vocational t t t t 

Choice N Mean (H:y=O) (H:p,=p,) Mean (H:y=O) (H:p,=p,) 
Teaching 19 —3.32 —1.72 —184 —2.22* 

2.16* 0.76 
Nonteaching 50 —854 —5.89** —1.08 —1.92 
*p<.05. 
**p<.01. 
Table 6 


Changes in Attitude and Plach for Ss Receiving the Control Communication 





Change in Plach 


Change in Attitude 
(Pre-test,—Post-test) 











Vocational t t t t 
Choice N Mean (H:y=O) (H:y,;=p,) Mean (H:y=O) (H:y,=p2) 
Teaching 20 —0.15 —0.02 —0.60 —0.80 
0.20 0.32 
Nonteaching 53 0.91 0.82 —0.89 —1.65 
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satisfies the need for affiliation. On the 
other hand, the nonteaching group had a 
higher need for achievement coupled with 
the concept that teaching does not satisfy 
the need for achievement. In view of these 
combinations of two important facets, need 
strength and perceived instrumentality, of 
attitude structure it is not surprising to see 
the wide difference in attitude of the two 
groups. Thus, the teaching group has gen- 
erally favorable feelings of acceptance 
about teaching as a career; while the non- 
teaching group feels that teaching would 
be undesirable as a career. These results 
are consistent with the rationale presented 
earlier and indicate the validity of the 
attitude scale. 


2. A second question of concern in our 
analysis was, “What effect does one semes- 
ter of attendance in a liberal arts college 
have on attitudes toward teaching?” Here 
the findings indicate that those who selected 
teaching as a career retain their initial posi- 
tion with no change. Those Ss who feel 
that other vocations were more suitable as 
careers do change significantly toward a 
more favorable attitude, although their 
general position remains one of rejection. 
These results, of course, do not signify 
what factors were influential in effecting 
this change. Presumably, any one or more 
of such variables as courses taken, experi- 
ences of success and failure, interaction 
with peers, and the like may have had 
their effect on attitude structure. 

The results indicate a general positive 
effect, however slight, of the environment 
in which the study was conducted on atti- 
tude toward teaching as a career. How- 
ever, it may be that this is the effect of a 
“press” peculiar to the institution or to a 
type of institution it represents (Pace and 
Stern, 1958). Whether similar studies con- 
ducted in other colleges would result in 
the same effect or reflect pressures unique 
to those environments is a question for fur- 
ther investigation.? 

3. A third question in the interpretation 
of the results is, “Do the two groups dif- 

2A copy of the needs scales, the perceived 


instrumentality scales, and the attitude scales may 
be obtained by writing to one of the authors. 
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fer in receptivity to two persuasive com- 
munications in which the instrumentality 
of teaching for satisfying the need for 
achievement is differentially engaged?” 
From the theoretical point of view this is 
an important question since the results in- 
dicate that attitudes may be changed by 
manipulating cognitive structure, i.e. by 
providing information about the conse- 
quences of an activity with respect to satis- 
faction of needs. From a practical view- 
point it suggests a means of developing 
communications for persuasive appeals. 

The analyses indicate that the perceived 
instrumentality of both the teaching and 
nonteaching groups changed in a positive 
direction to a significant degree as a re- 
sult of the positive communication. The 
nonteaching group, however, was the only 
group that showed a significant change in 
attitude. 

The negative communication had an op- 
posite effect on these two groups. The 
teaching group became slightly more nega- 
tive in perceived instrumentality, although 
not significantly so, while the nonteaching 
group became significantly more confirmed 
in its convictions that teaching lacked in- 
strumentality for satisfying the need for 
achievement. The attitudes of both groups 
changed toward a more negative position 
as a result of the negative communication, 
although only the change for the teaching 
group was significant. 

In view of the negligible changes in the 
control group, the significant changes in 
the experimental groups may be attributed 
to the effects of the communications. Thus, 
it would appear that appeals based on the 
rationale underlying the communications 
used in this study can be used effectively 
to change concepts and attitudes in de- 
sired directions. 

4, The changes in perceived instru- 
mentality provide a demonstration of the 
Levine and Murphy (1948) effect, i.e. that 
subjects accept information more readily 
when the information coincides with their 
existing, or initial, convictions. The changes 
in attitudes indicate that communications 
are more effective for those whose initial 
positions are farther removed from that of 
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the communication than for subjects close 
to the position advocated in the communi- 
cation. 

5. This study has demonstrated that a 
change in attitude toward a career field 
can be altered by manipulating cognitive 
structure. In addition, a means is suggest- 
ed by which persuasive appeals may be 
used to enlist the interest of potential can- 
didates in a particular career field. 


Received March 1, 1959. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Current Research on the Nature of Creative Talent 


E. Paul Torrance! 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota 


There are many reasons why counseling 
psychologists should be interested in prob- 
lems of identifying, developing, and utiliz- 
ing creative talent. First, it is important 
from the standpoint of personality develop- 
ment and mental hygiene. There is little 
question that prolonged, enforced repres- 
sion of the creative desire may lead to ac- 
tual breakdown of personality. In one of our 
own Minnesota studies (Hebeisen, 1959), 
a group of schizophrenics on the road to 
recovery showed an amazing impairment 
of their creative thinking abilities and little 
of the rich fantasy life and wild imagina- 
tion popularly attributed to them. 

Second, creative thinking contributes im- 
portantly to the acquisition of information. 
Recent findings concerning the role of crea- 
tive thinking in school achievement make 
practically meaningless present concepts in 
education and guidance concerning under- 
and over-achievement. Some of these find- 
ings (Getzels & Jackson, 1959; Torrance, 
1959 b,c) will be reviewed shortly. 

Third, creative thinking is essential in the 
application of knowledge and in the 
achievement of vocational success. In al- 
most every field of human achievement, 
creativity is usually the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the truly eminent. The pos- 
session of high intelligence, special talent, 
and high technical skills is not enough to 
produce outstanding achievement. Even in 
such an occupation as department-store 
selling in the most routine departments, 
tests of creativity differentiate the high 
producers from the low producers (Wal- 
lace, 1959). 


1The research described herein was supported 
in part by the University of Minnesota Graduate 
School Research Fund. 


Fourth, it is tremendously important to 
society that our creative talent be identi- 
fied, developed and utilized properly. Much 
depends upon the creative imagination of 
our next generation. Since recent advances. 
will permit the conduct of research not 
hitherto possible, the fruits of this area of 
investigation will predictably become in- 
creasingly more useful to counselors. 


Some Major Centers of Creativity 
Research 


Although research in this field general- 
ly has not been supported very well finan- 
cially, so much is happening in the field 
today that it would be practically impos- 
sible to summarize the status of knowledge 
in the field. Many researchers are so busy 
conducting research and testing exciting 
leads that they find it extremely difficult 
to take the time to report their findings to 
professional audiences. At the moment most 
of the results of greatest interest to coun- 
selors are coming from seven or eight cen- 
ters 

One center of this research has been the 
University of Southern California under the 
leadership of J. P. Guilford. Perhaps the 
most useful breakthrough from this center 
has been the discovery of the nature of 
some of man’s creative thinking abilities 
and the development of instruments for 
measuring them, at least in adults (Guilford 
et al., 1951; Guilford 1959a,b). More re- 
cently, Guilford (1959b) has offered evi- 
dence concerning the importance of crea- 
tive thinking abilities in the engineering 
and scientific occupations and the relative- 
ly lower importance of those thinking abili- 
ties involved in traditional measures of in- 
telligence. 
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A second center is the University of Utah 
under the leadership of Calvin W. Taylor 
and Brewster Ghiselin. Much of the re- 
search at this center has been concerned 
with the development of criteria, the effects 
of organizational factors and, more recently, 
education. This center has also made a not- 
able contribution through its three national 
invitational conferences in 1955, 1957, and 
1959 and the publication of the proceedings 
of these conferences (Taylor, 1956, 1958, 
1959). 

A third center is the Institute of Personal- 
ity Assessment and Research at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley under the 
leadership of Donald MacKinnon, Frank 
Barron, and others. This center has de- 
veloped a variety of assessment devices, 
primarily in the area of personality. Schol- 
ars in the field are looking forward anxious- 
ly to the publication of this group's inten- 
sive studies of eminent persons in a num- 
ber of occupations accepted as requiring a 
high degree of creativity for success. 

A fourth center is The Pennsylvania State 
University under the leadership of Viktor 
Lowenfeld, head of the Department of Art 
Education. Long a leader in research on 
creativity in art education, Lowenfeld and 
his colleagues have recently turned their 
interests to the interdisciplinary aspects of 
creativity (Lowenfeld, 1958; Beittel & Low- 
enfeld, 1959). Through factor-analytic pro- 
cedures they have discovered in the visual 
arts essentially the same factors as Guilford 
and his associates found in the scientific 
field. 

A fifth center of creativity research of 
interest to counseling psychologists is the 
University of Chicago. J. W. Getzels and 
Philip Jackson (1958, 1959) and Morris I. 
Stein (1956) have provided the leadership 
here. An important breakthrough is marked 
by the discovery by Getzels and Jackson of 
the importance of creative thinking abilities 
in school achievement at the secondary 
level and the estrangement of the highly 
creative adolescent from his peers and 
teachers. Stein’s research has been con- 
cerned primarily with research chemists 
and should be especially useful to counsel- 
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ors in assisting highly creative children to 
achieve healthy personality development 
and learn to be less obnoxious without sac- 
rificing their creativity. 

A sixth center from which promising re- 
search is coming is the University of Buf- 
falo, under the program of the Creative 
Education Foundation established by Alex 
F. Osborn. Sidney Parnes (1959) is now 
providing the research leadership in this 
center and seems to be most concerned 
about deliberate efforts to improve the 
quantity and quality of the ideas produced 
by groups and individuals. 

Some other centers from which promis- 
ing research is emanating include: Ohio 
State University under the leadership of 
Ross L. Mooney (1953), Pepinsky & Pepin- 
sky (1958); Michigan State University und- 
der the sponsorship of H. H. Anderson 
(1959) and Elizabeth Drews; University of 
Illinois under the leadership of R. B. Cattell 
(1959) and others. 


The Minnesota Studies of Creativity 


The Minnesota Studies in Creativity, now 
in their second year of development, are 
probably unique in four major ways. First, 
the major study has been concerned with 
the development of instruments for identi- 
fying creative talent from kindergarten 
throngh graduate school. Second, there has 
beru emphasis on the genetic development 
of various creative thinking abilities, peer 
pressures against the most highly creative 
members of a group, and other forces which 
interfere with the development and utiliza- 
tion of creative talent. Third, emphasis is 
being placed on classroom factors, evalua- 
tion procedures, and activities which in- 
fluence the development of the various 
creative thinking abilities. Fourth, the Min- 
nesota studies are characterized by their 
diversity. In additon to the studies of this 
writer and his colleagues in the Bureau of 
Educational Research, there are studies 
concerned with the feelings and emotions 
of students enrolled in courses in color and 
design (Esteros and colleagues); creativity 
in mathematics in the preschool and early 
school, years (Rosenbloom); vocational 
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success in sales work (Wallace), elemen- 
tary school teaching (Torrance, Wilk, Cly- 
mer), and research work (Torrance and 
Radig); mental breakdown (Hebeisen); 
college teaching (Torrance); industrial de- 
sign (Sekeley); counselor training (Tor- 
rance, Palm, and others). 


Measurement and Identification 


Thus far, several batteries of tasks for 
assessing the abilities involved in doing 
creative work have been devised and even 
now additional tasks are being invented 
and tested. Our first effort consisted of 
trying to adapt some of the Guilford tests 
so that they could be handled by children 
in the early school years. A battery consist- 
ing of five subtests (unusual uses, impos- 
sibilities, consequences, problems, improve- 
ments, and situations) was administered 
successfully to approximately 250 children 
in grades four through six and to approxi- 
mately 600 college students. Measures de- 
rived therefrom were found to be related 
significantly to school learning as measured 
by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the 
Gates Reading Tests, both before and after 
the effects of intelligence were partialled 
out. Coefficients of correlation between 
these measures and IQ (WISC and Stan- 
ford-Binet) are quite low, especially in the 
fifth and sixth grades (.12, fifth grade; .01, 
sixth grade; .01, another sixth grade). These 
measures also differentiate those highly 
chosen on a variety of peer and teacher 
nominations based on criteria of creative 
thinking. In an hour-long group-task re- 
quiring creative thinking, those ranking in 
the upper 20 per cent in their class on this 
nomination measure in almost every case 
initiated a larger number of ideas than 
the other subjects in the five-member 
groups to which they were assigned. 

In one battery, children are confronted 
with toys such as a nurse’s kit, a fire truck, 
and a toy dog and are asked to think of all 
of the possible ways they can of improv- 
ing them so that they would be “more fun 
to play with.” Another task in the battery 
requires them to think of unusual uses of 
these toys other than as playthings. Other 
tasks were based on some of the problem 
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situations in the Mother Goose rhymes. For 
example, in one task, subjects are asked 
to think of all the possible things Mother 
Hubbard could have done when she found 
her cupboard bare. 

In another series which we call the Ask- 
and-Guess Test (Torrance & Radig, 1959), 
subjects are shown a picture such as one of 
Tom, the Piper’s son, stealing a pig and 
being chased by someone. First, the sub- 
ject is asked to think of all of the questions 
he can about what is happening, questions 
which cannot be answered by looking at 
the picture. Then he is asked to think of all 
of the possible things which could have 
caused the action and finally to list all of 
the possible consequences, both immediate 
and long-range. These tasks seem to yield 
good results both with children and adults. 


Efforts are also being made to develop 
nonverbal tests of creative thinking. One 
such task confronts the subject with a page 
of 42 circles or squares and requires him 
to sketch as many objects as he can which 
have a circle or square as the main ele- 
ment in the design. The number of extra 
details in Buck’s H-T-P Test and the num- 
ber of unusual details also give promise 
of providing useful measures. 


Responses obtained from some of these 
tasks can be scored in a variety of ways 
to yield measures of various creative think- 
ing abilities. For example, four apparently 
meaningful indices have been developed 
from responses to the toy improvement task. 
An ideational fluency score is obtained by 
counting the number of relevant responses 
given, regardless of their quality. Second, 
a spontaneous flexibility score is obtained 
by counting the number of different ap- 
proaches used in modifying the toy, such 
as: adding something; combining with 
something else; giving sensory appeal such 
as odor, light, sound, motion, etc.; changing 
color; changing material; making larger or 
smaller; changing position; etc. Third, an 
inventivlevel score is based on a modifica- 
tion of the criteria used by the U. S. Patent 
Office in determining whether or not an 
invention has sufficient inventivlevel to be 
patented. Fourth, a constructiveness score 
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provides a measure of the extent to which 
the subject provided a constructive solu- 
tion rather than just point out defects. 
The tasks and concepts just described 
are only a few of those which we have in- 
vented and experimented with. Many new 
ideas need testing. Most of the tasks for 
children in the fourth grade and below re- 
quire individual administration. It is doubt- 
ful that satisfactory tests of a multiple- 
choice type can be developed; thus, de- 
tailed scoring manuals must be developed 
for evaluating each task. Most of the tasks 
which have been used in batteries of tests 
have been administered under rather brief 
time limits. There is need for experimenta- 
tion with tasks which can be completed 
over longer periods of time. The abilities 
involved in doing creative thinking are com- 
plex and there are dangers in using any 
single index to represent an individual’s 
creative potential. Present instruments, how- 
ever, are satisfactory enough to permit 
research. Shortly it should be possible also 
to provide for use by school psychologists 
and counselors standardized batteries of 
tests of creative thinking which should be as 
useful and as easy to administer and evalu- 
ate as such individually administered in- 
telligence tests as the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children and the Stanford-Binet. 


Creative Thinking and School Learning 


Thus far, the clearest picture of the 
school learning of the highly creative child 
has been obtained by attempting to dif- 
ferentiate the highly creative as identified 
by our tests from the highly intelligent as 
identified by traditional tests of IQ (Tor- 
rance, 1959b). Members of the highly crea- 
tive group ranked in the upper 20 per cent 
in their classes on the creativity measure 
but not in the upper 20 per cent on tradi- 
tional measures of IQ. Members of the 
highly intelligent group ranked in the up- 
per 20 per cent on measures of IQ but not 
on creativity. Those in a third group ranked 
in the upper 20 per cent on both measures. 
Regardless of the measure of IQ used (Stan- 
ford-Binet, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, California Test of Mental Matur- 
ity, and Otis Quick-Scoring) about 70 per 
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cent of the top 20 per cent on creativity 
would have been excluded from gifted 
groups selected only on the basis of IQ. 

Prior to our studies, Getzels and Jackson 
(1958) had conducted a similar study with 
high school students at the University of 
Chicago. They found a mean difference of 
23 IQ points between these two groups 
but no difference in the mean achievement 
of the two groups as measured by standard- 
ized achievement tests. We had adequate 
achievement data in only one of the schools 
studied. Subjects in this school had been 
administered the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, the Gates Reading Tests, 
and in grades three through six the Iowa 
general educational development battery 
consisting of reading skills, study-work 
skills, English skills, and arithmetic skills. 
Although there was a mean difference of 
25.6 IQ points between the highly intelli- 
gent and the highly creative groups, there 
was no statistically significant difference on 
any of the achievement measures. In fact, 
not even the direction is consistent from 
measure to measure. 


When the rankings of teachers on a 
variety of characteristics were compared, 
it was found that the highly creative are 
considered less desirable as pupils, less 
well known by the teachers, less ambitious, 
and less studious and hardworking. These 
findings would seem to make traditional 
concepts of over- and underachievement 
questionable, if not meaningless. Tradi- 
tionally, the highly creative group would 
be regarded as overachieving or the high 
IQ group as underachieving. Teachers in 
this school, however, ranked the highly in- 
telligent pupils as more ambitious and hard- 
working or studious than the highly crea- 
tive. In other words, the highly creative 
pupils achieve as well as do the highly in- 
telligent pupils, without appearing to strive 
as hard. My guess is that these highly crea- 
tive children are learning while they appear 
to be “playing around,” possibly through 
manipulative and/or exploratory activities 
which the teacher tries to prevent. 


Additional evidence concerning the role 
of creative thinking in school learning is 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


obtained when we partial out the effects 
of IQ statistically (Torrance, 1959c). When 
this is done, the relationships between the 
measures of creativity and all of the meas- 
ures of achievement are statistically sig- 
nificant. Partial correlations run as high 
as .48 with the Iowa Reading Skills Tests. 


It may be that somewhat different re- 
sults will be obtained in some schools. In 
fact, we have just obtained achievement 
data from the fourth and fifth grades of a 
school in a small town and preliminary 
results are somewhat at variance with 
those found in the study above. Our first 
hypothesis is that in one school children 
are taught in such a way that creative think- 
ing is rewarded and the creative thinking 
abilities thus become important means of 
acquiring basic skills and that this is not 
done in the other schools. More complete 
data are now being obtained to try to 
answer some of the puzzling questions sur- 
rounding these phenomena. 


Illustrative of the complexity of this 
problem are the results from an exploratory 
study of the achievement of the 70 partici- 
pants in the 1959 Minnesota Summer Guid- 
ance Institute (Palm, 1959). Using the Mil- 
ler Analogies and the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination as measures of “intel- 
ligence” and a battery of tasks devised by 
the author as a measure of creativity, highly 
intelligent and highly creative groups were 
differentiated as already described. As in 
the earlier studies, 70 per cent of the most 
creative (upper 20 per cent) were not in- 
cluded in the upper 20 per cent on the Mil- 
ler and Ohio State Psychological. Although 
achievement of the highly “intelligent” 
group on a comprehensive test on counsel- 
ing and guidance was higher than that of 
the highly creative group, the creatives 
tended to make greater gains than their 
more “intelligent” colleagues as measured 
by pre- and post-tests. The achievement test, 
however, drew almost entirely upon the 
memory, cognitive, and convergent thinking 
abilities of the student, and the Institute 
sample was in general less talented in- 
tellectually than the elementary and second- 
ary samples thus far studied. 
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Special Blocks to Creativity 


Thus far, promising leads have been ob- 
tained concerning a number of factors 
which appear to block the development of 
creative thinking abilities. Several of these 
will be discussed briefly. 


Premature Attempts to Eliminate Fantasy 

Many teachers and parents regard fan- 
tasies as something unhealthy and to be 
eliminated. Fantasies such as imaginative 
role playing, telling fantastic stories, mak- 
ing unusual drawings, and the like should 
be considered as normal aspects of a child’s 
thinking. Certainly we want a sound type of 
creativity, but it is essential that this type 
of fantasy be kept alive until the child’s 
intellectual development is such that he 
can engage in sound creative thinking. We 
have seen many indications in our testing 
of first and second grade children that 
many with apparently impoverished imag- 
inations seemed to have been subjected 
to concerted efforts to eliminate fantasy 
from their thinking too early. 


Restrictions on Manipulativeness 
and Curiosity 

Another impediment to the development 
of creative thinking is the restriction placed 
on the child’s manipulativeness and curios- 
ity. Apparently the young child has an al- 
most irresistible tendency of manipulation 
and exploration of objects and this seems 
to be the basis of curiosity and much in- 
ventiveness. Our studies (Torrance, Baker 
& Bowers, 1959) show a significant rela- 
tionship between degree of manipulation 
and quality and quantity of inventive re- 
sponses. Boys are more manipulative than 
girls and become increasingly more ma- 
nipulative from first through third grade 
but girls do not charge significantly. To de- 
velop creative thinking, even to permit chil- 
dren to learn effectively, it appears import- 
ant to permit and encourage them to manip- 
ulate, to play around with, objects and 
ideas, to the extent possible within the 
limits of safety. 


Overemphasis on Sex Roles 
Cultural emphasis on sex roles is the 
source of many conflicts for the highly 
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creative individual and interferes with his 
school learning and with the full develop- 
ment of creative thinking abilities. The 
high degree of sensitivity involved in crea- 
tive thinking has a distinctly feminine 
character in cur society; the independence 
and autonomy required has a distinctly 
masculine character. Thus, the highly crea- 
tive boy is likely to appear more effemin- 
ate than his male peers and the highly crea- 
tive girl is likely to appear more masculine 
than hers. 

Several of these problems of sex-role 
identification are highlighted in our studies 
of creativity in the early school years (Tor- 
rance & Bowers, 1959; Torrance, 1959a). 
In the first grade, many of the boys refused 
to try to think of ways of improving the 
nurse’s kit because it was “something girls 
played with.” Some restructured the situa- 
tion, changing it to a doctor’s kit and then 
proposing changes. First-grade boys gave 
more responses than girls for improving the 
fire truck while girls gave more for im- 
proving the nurse’s kit. Thereafter, boys 
became increasingly superior to girls re- 
gardless of the sex association of the toy, 
at least through the fourth grade. This, 
too, seems to be the function of stronger 
social sanctions against girls than boys for 
manipulative and exploratory activities at 
this stage of development. 

In a standardized group situation (Tor- 
rance, 1959a) involving scientific toys such 
as rockets, magnets, flying saucers, topsy- 
turvey tops, and the like, the reluctance of 
girls to play around with the toys and try 
to explain their operation was clearly ap- 
parent at every grade level from the second 
through sixth. Many of the girls stated 
emphatically that this was “something for 
boys” and beyond the comprehension of 
girls. At almost every grade-level, the boys 
demonstrated and explained at least twice 
as many ideas and principles as the girls. 
Overemphasis on Prevention 

Individual administration of problems in- 
volving the invention of alternative solu- 
tions to frustrating situations has shown 
that the imagination of many children is 
inhibited by emphasis on prevention. Many 
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third-grade subjects were so obsessed with 
the thought that Mother Hubbard should 
have prevented her predicament that they 
were reluctant to consider possible solu- 
tions to her problem. This may be related 
to the criticism of some observers that 
American education, both civilian and mili- 
tary, prepares only for victory or success 
and not for coping with possible frustra- 
tion or failure—we try to prevent every- 
thing. 
Induction of Fear and Timidity 

In testing first-grade children, we have 
been unable to evoke maximum perform- 
ance from some subjects because of their 
fear and timidity. This same kind of be- 
havior was apparent in the administration 
of a creativity test to schizophrenics ap- 
proaching their release from the hospital 
(Hebeisen, 1959). We can only speculate 
that this reluctance to risk a response has 
been induced by too severe restrictions on 
curiosity, manipulativeness, imaginative 
play, and unusual ideas. 


Emphasis on Verbal Skills 

The school’s overemphasis on verbal 
skills and insufficient emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving also interferes with the highly 
creative child’s learning and the develop- 
ment of his creative thinking abilities. 
Among highly creative individuals, verbal 
abilities will frequently be below some of 
their other abilities. Since pupils are usual- 
ly graded on the basis of what they can 
put on paper, many highly creative children 
probably do not receive credit for what 
they really learn. 


Personality Adjustment of the 
Highly Creative Child 


A large share of the highly creative child’s 
adjustment problems appear to be centered 
in his psychological isolation and estrange- 
ment from his peers and teachers. Peer 
groups exercise rather severe pressures 
against their most creative members. In 
no group thus far studied have we failed 
to find relatively clear evidence of the 
operation of these pressures, though they 
are far more severe in some classes than 
in others. 
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Research Notes from-Here and There 


When we select the most creative mem- 
bers of each sex in each classroom and 
match them for sex and IQ with other 
children in the same classroom, three char- 
acteristics stand out as differentiating the 
highly creative children from the less crea- 
tive ones. First, there is a tendency for them 
to gain a reputation for having wild or 
silly ideas. Their teachers and peers agree 
on this. Second, their work is characterized 
by ideas “off the beaten track.” This comes 
out as a differentiating characteristic in 
their drawings both when we use the num- 
ber of unique details and when we use the 
number of nonessential details. This helps 
explain the difficulty teachers and peers 
have in evaluating their ideas and perhaps 
why they do not show up better than they 
do on traditional intelligence tests. Their 
ideas simply do not conform to the stand- 
ardized dimensions, the behavioral norms, 
on which responses are judged. Third, they 
are characterized by humor and playful- 
ness. All of these characteristics help ex- 
plain both the estrangement and the crea- 
tivity. 

The results of an experimental study also 
help us to understand this problem. We 
formed groups of five children and in each 
we placed one of the most creative children 
in the class, as identified by our tests. We 
then placed each group in a situation re- 
quiring creative thinking and involving 
competition among groups. The focus of 
observation during this hour-long activity 
was upon the techniques used by the groups 
to control the most creative member and 
the behavior of the most creative member 
in coping with these pressures. Much of the 
behavior observed suggests that the high- 
ly creative individual is responsible for 
many of his own woes. 

In the second grade, the most highly 
creative individuals were generally quite 
unpleasant, showing little consideration for 
the group, little or no goal orientation, little 
or no identification with the group, and 
little or no heed to the leadership attempts 
of their less creative peers. In the third 
grade, the most creative subjects tended to 
work independently and were ignored for 
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the most part. This tendency persisted into 
the fourth grade where the most creative 
members assumed little responsibility for 
leadership and were given little credit in 
final ratings for the important contribu- 
tions which they actually made to the 
group's success. The highly’ creative in the 
fifth grade manifested more leadership at- 
tempts than in the fourth grade but brought 
upon themselves open criticism and attack 
for “being too scientific,” “being too 
greedy,” and the like. These tendencies be- 
came more pronounced in the sixth-grade 
groups. 

As we have surveyed these and many 
other similar kinds of evidence, it has 
seemed to us that the school’s job is one 
of helping the highly creative child to learn 
to be less obnoxious without sacrificing his 
creativity. Stein (1956) has offered a set 
of interesting suggestions concerning the 
social role of the creative industrial re- 
searcher. If we translate Stein’s principles 
to apply to the school child, our objective 
in helping the highly creative youngster 
would run something like the following: 
Help the highly creative child to maintain 
his assertiveness without being hostile and 
aggressive. He must be aware of his supe- 
riors, peers, and subordinates as persons. 
He may work alone but he must not be 
isolated, withdrawn or uncommunicative. 
He must “know his place” without being 
timid, submissive, or acquiescent and must 
“speak his mind” without being domineer- 
ing. As he tries to gain a point, he can be 
subtle but not cunning or manipulative. In 
all relationships, he must be sincere, hon- 
est, purposeful and diplomatic. In the in- 
tellectual area, he must learn to be broad 
without spreading himself too thin, deep 
without being “bookish” or “too scientific,” 
and “sharp” without being overcritical. 

The above model obviously asks much 
of the child, but at least it provides a model 
which the highly creative child apparently 
needs to achieve and should challenge the 
teacher, counselor, and administrator. 
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Comments and Letters 


Further Comments on “Test Interpretation in Counseling” 


Lynn C. Rudikoff and Barbara A. Kirk 
Counseling Center, University of California, Berkeley 


In response to Dr. Leona E. Tyler’s comments 
on our article “Test Interpretation in Counseling” 
in the Fall 1959 issue, we would like to amplify 
several points. First, we would like to re-emphasize 
the point made by Dr. Tyler regarding “the limi- 
tations of tests with regard to both reliability and 
predictive validity.” It is true that the field of 
psychological measurement still falls far short 
of the standards of exact science. Especially in 
individual diagnosis and prediction must the art 
of clinical judgment be employed in conjunction 
with objective measurement techniques. 

As an example of the limitations of the predic- 
tive validity of tests, especially when variables 
which can seriously depress test scores are in- 
volved, the case of Robert was presented. The 
evaluation of the test scores was questioned and 
thereby the goal in counseling at the time. Par- 
ticularly because of the influence of test inter- 
pretation upon self-evaluation, the reasoning in- 
volved in the counseling as well as the follow-up 
information may be of interest. 

What can be said about the reliability and 
predictive validity of Robert’s test performance? In 
our opinion, Robert’s full scale Wechsler-Bellevue 
LQ. of 109 must be considered a minimal score. 
Emotions resulting from his experience in the 
school setting and from the pressures at home 
were known to be present in this test administra- 
tion. On the sub-tests of the verbal scale, his per- 
formance was best on those tests most highly 
associated with intellectual capacity, namely, simi- 
larities and comprehension; his score was marked- 
ly lower on digit span where blocking occurred, 
as it did to a lesser degree on the tests of in- 
formation and arithmetic. The reading deficiency 
apparent in the reading test undoubtedly had a 
depressant effect of unknown magnitude upon all 
intellectual measures. 

The immediate goal in counseling Robert was 
to assist him in comprehending information about 
himself available through measurement in such 
a way as to help him to understand the reasons 
for his previous disappointments in achievement, 
to alter his self concept and thereby to enhance 
motivation for constructive action in the near 
future. More specifically, the attempt was made 
to help Robert to realize that he wasn’t “dumb” 
as he had come to believe himself to be, but 
rather that his performance, even in subjects such 


as arithmetic, was influenced by his difficulties in 
reading. The counselor did not take a completely 
permissive attitude when Robert expressed the 
wish to keep his reading problem a secret. Nor 
did she ignore his feelings about being humiliated 
and legislate over his life by recommending that 
he be required to take a remedial reading course 
against his will. Instead the cost to him of his 
reading handicap was evolved for his considera- 
tion. He then chose to have a tutor, even if he 
had to work to pay for one. 


No test data were withheld. The data were pre- 
sented directly to the parents as representing 
Robert’s ability to perform at the time with the 
recommendation of a re-evaluation after there had 
been opportunity for the alleviation of the handi- 
cap in reading and the development of greater 
confidence and self-esteem. The father’s response 
was, “I never have expected Robert to be able 
to excel in college, but I would like him to 
qualify for entrance and get whatever benefits he 
can from a college education.” The decision made 
was to provide the help Robert needed in the 
hope that he might keep the door to college open 
if he later wished to attend. 

Robert is now a senior in high school. He 
spontaneously reported at mid-semester that he 
has a B average and that his reading is at the 
13.5 grade level. He is enthusiastic about school 
and about his future in general. The report from 
the home is highly favorable with regard to 
evidences of maturity. 

With what kind of considerations, then, should 
tests be interpreted? The principles stated in 
our article are based upon recognition of in- 
dividual differences in trait endowment, personal- 
ity, emotional needs and the situation in which 
the individual finds himself which influence the 
meaning to him of interpretations given. The 
goal is to assist the counselee in comprehension 
of information about himself available through 
measurement. For this reason the role of the coun- 
selor varies with the counselee. What may be ap- 
propriate and constructive for one counselee may 
not produce the same results for another. Approach 
needs to be differentiated in keeping with the 
counselor’s best clinical judgment, so that the 
counselor does not always handle test interpreta- 
tion in any one way. 
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Many a person would like to make notes and 
draft letters and manuscripts more quickly than 
regular longhand permits. Few, however, want to 
take the time to learn shorthand and keep it up 
to the point where it can be read by at least 
the one who wrote it. Consequently, most busy 
writers use some abbreviations. These are help- 
ful; but, without special care, they are too hap- 
hazard to be most easily learned, written, and read. 

A good system should, so far as possible, use our 
present language habits; abbreviate the 100 words 
that amount to more than 50 per cent of ordinary 
writing, also many words almost as common, 
technical terms, and common letter-groups; sug- 
gest further abbreviations according to special 
field; and be tested for clearness for various 
readers. 

Such a system has been developed and tested 
throughout a professional lifetime. This system 
is called “Notehand for Psychologists.” It is pre- 
sented in five mimeographed, bond [sic] pages 
and, though copyrighted, is distributed at the ap- 
proximate material and secretarial cost; hence 
this account by the author. Further facts about it 
appear in the following example: 


Comments and Letters 


The 1959 “Notehand for Psychologists” 


“Notehnd f Pslgts” ws rportd i T Amen Pslgt 
& otr professnl jls i 1947 & later yrs. Ea yr it has 
bn rvised Is & ls util it hs prvd csisttly usefl. 

T sys rduces t chars f ordnry Eglsh abo 30%, & 
f pslgl Eglsh, 35%. 

It uses Eglsh ltrs & a few mrks; f xmpl, “ing” 
bems “g” w a dot ov it; & “tion,” “n” w a crossl, 
ov it. 

Tho mst symbs cn b typed, sm users pref to 
kp t sys f pen or pencil & to type i regulr fm as 
a socl habit. 

To Irn easly to wri “Notehnd,” 1 may wl adopt 
items fr t list progrvly; & to mk wh is wrin 
easy to rd, 1 shd wri clearly i cplete sentces 
proply punctted. 

As t sys covers vr ma ordnry & pslgl wds, 
& sugs how furtr terms may wl b abbrevd, it is 
usefl nt oy f pslgts bt als f psthpts, pstrts, phy- 
ens, phylgts, pnnl officers, soc wkrs, soclgts, & 
otrs. 

F ea c. dsired, send $.24 i stamps to 15 Pierce 
Hall, Northampton, Mass. 


W. S. Taylor 
Smith College 





To the Editor: 

This is a footnote on French’s “Can a Man’s 
Occupation be Predicted” (this Journal, 1959, 6, 
95-99) and Borow’s discussion in the same issue. 

Occupational psychology is largely dependent 
upon “additive data” for its tentative generaliza- 
tions and thus any elusive nuggets are important. 
Dr. Borow noted the omission of the old Thorn- 
dike study from French’s review of the literature 
(incidentally, he might have mentioned the study’s 
marked limitations). May I call to your readers’ 
attention an infrequently referenced investigation 
that has some relevance. 

In 1942, the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute at the University of Minnesota located 
and restudied 144 adults who had been assessed 
and counseled originally in 1932. The detailed 1932 
case histories were studied and in each case a 
prediction was made as to the probable type and 
level of occupational classification to be expected 
in 1942 and a comparison was then made with the 
actual classifications independently established in 
1942 on the basis of new case history data. There 
was perfect agreement in 77 per cent of the cases. 
A complete description of the research may be 
found in Mary Farabaugh’s 1946 Ph.D. disserta- 
tion in the Minnesota library. The major finding 
has been reported in the open literature by Dr. 
Donald G. Paterson who directed the study, in 
at least two places including his Bingham lecture 
on “The Conservation of Human Talent” in the 
American Psychologist, 1957, 12, 187-138 and in 
the book titled Trends in Student Personnel Work, 
edited by E. G. Williamson (1949), on pages 90-92. 

The ESRI investigation is one of those out of 
fashion, non-theoretical ones and includes prac- 


tical counseling intervention but it might provide 
grist for some “unifying conceptual frame.” (Theory 
has been known to be generated from empirical 
data.) It should be of intrinsic interest to most 
counseling psychologists. In fact, I’ll wager that the 
“younger generacion” might be fascinated with the 
variety of data in the old ESRI monograph series 
of which there is, of course, a summary account 
in Paterson and Darley’s Men, Women, and Jobs 
(1936). 

Arthur H. Brayfield 

Pennsylvania State University 





To the Editor: 

Too much clarification of the same point carries 
the danger of muddling the situation more than 
the original point merits; however, I do want to 
cover myself partially after being caught naked 
in a boo-boo. I admit to a reviewer's error of 
crediting material on occupational choice in Dr. 
Patterson’s book Counseling the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed to Dr. Kuder. I will write: “Read the foot- 
notes carefully!” 100 times. HOWEVER, that 
footnote is split and is found, not on page 256 as 
Dr. Patterson says it is in his letter to the editor 
in the Summer issue, but on pages 309-310. Under 
the conditions which prevail I still think the for- 
mat of the footnote makes the source of the ideas 
in the text unclear. Moreover I stick by my first 
reaction to this section of the book no matter who 
did it. Readers of my review may simply delete 
Dr. Kuder’s name and substitute Dr. Patterson’s 
as each sentence demands and I'll stand on the 
original evaluation. 
‘ Charles F. Warnath 
University of Oregon 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


J. B. Carroll and S. M. Sapon. Modern 
Language Aptitude Test. N. Y.: The Psy- 
chological Corp., 1959. 


The Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) 
is designed to provide an indication of an in- 
dividual’s probable degree of success in learning 
a foreign language. It is applicable both to “mod- 
ern” spoken languages and to the ancient languages 
such as Latin and Greek. 

The MLAT has been validated only for literate 
persons who are fluent in English and has been 
administered successfully to all age groups from 
Grade 9 on, including college and adult samples. 

The complete test, consisting of five parts, re- 
quires sixty to seventy minutes for administration 
and the use of a tape recorder. A short form, con- 
sisting of three parts, may be given in about 
thirty minutes and does not require a tape re- 
corder. The five parts comprising the complete 
test are identified (on the basis of a factor analysis) 
as follows: (1) Number Learning seems to measure 
the memory component and “auditory alertness” 
required for comprehension of spoken language. 
(2) Phonetic Script appears to measure “the ability 
to learn correspondences between speech sounds 
and orthographic symbols.” (8) Spelling Clues. 
Scores on this part are dependent upon the re- 
spondent’s knowledge of English vocabulary. (4) 
Words in Sentences is thought to measure sensi- 
tivity to grammatical structure apart from memory 
for grammatical terminology. (5) Paired Associates 
measures the rote memory aspect of learning a for- 
eign language. The latter three parts comprise the 
Short Form of the MLAT. 


Statistical Characteristics 

The MLAT is an outgrowth of a five-year 
research study conducted at Harvard University 
during the course of which many varieties of verbal 
tests were devised and explored. The present test 
is comprised of the subtests which were demon- 
strated to make unique contributions to predicting 
success in learning foreign languages. The inter- 
correlations between the five subtests are reported 
for five different samples at various age and grade 
levels. These values are sufficiently low to indicate 
that each of the parts does, in fact, measure some- 
what different aspects of foreign language aptitude. 

The corrected split-half reliability coefficients 
were computed separately by sex in each of three 
grade samples with appropriate measures taken 
to account for the speeded nature of Part 3 (Spell- 
ing Clues). These coefficients are uniformly high 


for both the Long and Short Forms of the MLAT. 
Data about the homogeneity of the individual 
parts are also presented in the Manual. 

This test has been validated extensively. Sixty- 
two validity coefficients are reported in the Man- 
ual for each form of the MLAT. These coefficients 
were obtained from samples ranging from Grade 
9 to the college level including samples of per- 
sons taking intensive language courses in the 
Air Force, Army, and Department of State. The 
languages studied by the samples under investiga- 
tion included Latin, Spanish, French, German, 
Russian and Mandarin Chinese as well as various 
combinations of Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European Languages. The criteria were course 
grades and instructor ratings of proficiency after 
some period of exposure to the language. The 
magnitudes of the validity coefficients are impres- 
sive. Almost half of the validities reported for 
the Long Form exceeded .50. Furthermore, the 
Short Form appears to be about as valid as the 
Long Form. The authors assert that the full test 
is probably more useful than the abbreviated test 
for predicting success in special intensive language 
courses, but the data do not lend strong support 
to this contention. It appears certain that both 
forms are extremely valid. 

Percentile norms are provided for subgroups by 
sex and grade level. In addition, information is 
presented concerning the performance of students 
at various grade levels in beginning courses in 
several languages. It is interesting to note (and 
the authors insert an appropriate caution at this 
point about the hazards of generalizing from small 
samples) that the less able students tended to be 
enrolled in Spanish classes. 


Summary 

The Modern Language Aptitude Test appears 
to be a highly successful venture. It does what 
its authors claim it will do, and does it well. It 
is a more valid predictor of success in learning 
foreign languages than are various intelligence 
tests. There are undoubtedly many situations 
wherein this kind of predictor may be used ad- 
vantageously. 


Management Aptitude Inventory. Cleve- 
land: Psychological Business Research, 
1957. 


The Management Aptitude Inventory (MAI) was 
designed to measure “, . . those facets of human 
behavior considered by management as important 
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to success on the job.” It is a self-description in- 
ventory employing a forced choice format for 
most of the items and yielding four subscores: 
Intelligent Job Performance, Leadership Qualities, 
Proper Job Attitudes, and Relations with Others. 
The author of the MAI advocates its use as an 
adjunct to the selection and placement of manage- 
rial and sales personnel. 

This is, at its present stage of development, an 
inadequate instrument accompanied by a some- 
what irksome manual. The reviewer offers this 
opinion with full realization of the necessity for 
phrasing manuals for potential industrial clients in 
an abbreviated fashion and with a minimum of sta- 
tistical jargon. There is, however, no excuse for 
misleading generalizations like the following: “Psy- 
chology has . . . run into some confusion factors in 
the study of leadership. . . . A systematic ap- 
proach to most problems is conspicuously absent.” 


Statistical Characteristics 

The rationale underlying the construction of 
this instrument is that persons can describe their 
own behavior relative to criteria established by 
supervisors. Supervisors’ descriptions of effective 
and ineffective job performance provided a set 
of phrases which were cast into the form of five- 
point rating scales. The scales (number unspecified) 
were completed by a number of raters (again un- 
specified) who were evaluating sales managers and 
potential managers. The results were factor an- 
alyzed, and the four factors for which the MAI 
is scored were generated. Information about the 
residual variance after extraction of these four 
factors is not given. 

The phraseology of the rating scales comprising 
these factors then was altered to permit respond- 
ents to describe themselves. Pairs of statements 
were cast into a forced choice format on the basis 
of the mean ratings assigned using each scale 
by the supervisors participating in the earlier 
factor analysis. Twenty-five of the one hundred 
items in the MAI, however, require a “yes-no” 
response rather than a forced choice and are ex- 
ceedingly transparent. 

The resultant prepublication version of the MAI 
was revised on the basis of responses by 100 
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“representative” managers from midwestern com- 
panies. 

A study of the test-retest reliability with 113 col- 
lege students produced coefficients for the four 
scales ranging between 0.61 and 0.66. The sum 
of the two most useful scales (Leadership and 
Proper Job Attitudes) yielded a retest coefficient 
of 0.80. 

Specific validities for the published MAI are not 
given in the manual. Two multiple correlations 
supportive of predictive validity using the two 
most valid subscales as predictors of managerial 
ratings are cited, however, for the prepublication 
version of the test. It is a moot question whether 
these coefficients indicate anything about the valid- 
ity of the MAI as a measure of managerial apti- 
tude. This validation procedure seems merely to 
indicate that it is possible for persons to describe 
themselves in a way that corresponds with the 
descriptions of them made by managerial raters, 
There is an element of circularity in this type of 


validation. 


Perhaps the gravest deficiency of the MAI is 
inadequate norming. Percentile conversions are 
based upon a “population” (sic) of 100 managerial 
and professional persons. Stanine equivalents are 
provided for the following special norms groups: 
Controller (N=62), Management Engineer (N= 
57), and University Student (N=101). The author 
wisely recommends that each user should perform 
his own research upon the instrument but also 
asserts that, “In the absence of specific information 
concerning the company’s own personnel, it is pos- 
sible to generalize from other well managed 
corporations without serious loss.” 


Summary 

The Management Aptitude Inventory is sup- 
posed to predict success of managerial and sales 
applicants. Perhaps it does. The presently avail- 
able normative and validity data, however, pro- 
hibit its use without extensive research within 
each company wishing to try it out. It is, at its 
present stage of development, valueless as an in- 
strument for use by high school and college 
counselors, 
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Book Reviews 


Emily H. Mudd, M. J. Karpf, A. Stone, 
Janet Fowler Nelson (Eds. for American 
Association of Marriage Counselors), 
Marriage Counseling: A Casebook. As- 
sociation Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 488. 


The problems facing a committee charged by 
its parent organization with developing a counsel- 
ing casebook for “the achievement of perspective, 
new skills and insights” for the general member- 
ship are difficult under the best conditions. When 
the parent organization is composed of such di- 
verse groups as psychiatrists, physicians, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, ministers and social case work- 
ers, the task is a formidable one. The editorial com- 
mittee for this counseling casebook made the de- 
cision that its goals could best be achieved through 
“the exchange of clinical information and the prob- 
ing of experiences.” The result is a collection of 
41 case summaries under 12 topic headings by 38 
members of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. 

Although the length of a case summary may not 
be directly related to its value as a learning ex- 
perience for other counselors, the shorter the sum- 
mary the greater the need for the counselor to 
state explicitly his own theoretical orientation and 
to present adequate background information on the 
clients plus enough crucial interview data so that 
the professional reader can get the “feel” of the 
case. Few of the cases in this book would meet 
these standards. The committee agreed “to let the 
case material speak for itself.” This assumes that 
the reader is speaking the same language as the 
counselor so that he understands the counselor’s 
motivations for choosing to emphasize or omit 
certain facets of the case. It would have been very 
helpful to have a paragraph at the beginning or 
end of each case stating: “This case illustrates the 
point that... .” or “The counselor was attempting 
in this case to. . . .” Through this device, which 
goes beyond the very general introductory remarks 
on the over-all topic given in the book, the reader 
might at least have the satisfaction of knowing the 
counselor’s benchmarks and evaluating the extent 
to which the counselor was able to accomplish 
his goals or handle the tactical problems which 
the case was supposed to illustrate. 

This reviewer tested the case material on a class 
of graduate students in marriage counseling, using 
cases as a stimulant for discussion of counseling 
procedures. In each instance where an AAMC 
case was used, the students bogged down on 
points which they felt they needed to know about 
the client or the counselor’s rationale behind his 
choice of data or procedures. It was difficult to 


discuss the strengths or weaknesses of the coun- 
selor’s interactions with the client since the in- 
teraction material is generally quite limited. Except 
in a few instances, verbatim transcript material, 
essential to evaluating counselor participation, is 
almost wholly lacking. Perhaps this underlines 
the basic weakness of the AAMC Casebook for the 
development of skills and insights in the profes- 
sional reader: the emphasis of the cases is on the 
client and his reports of actions and ideas as under- 
stood by the counselor rather than on the counselor 
and his part in the case. 

Another point which emerged from the class dis- 
cussion was that relating to the theoretical position 
which seemed to be held by the overwhelming 
majority of the counselors. The committee states 
that it did not wish to present an organizational 
point of view with reference to marriage counsel- 
ing although it did maintain that marriage counsel- 
ing concentrates on marriage as such rather than 
individuals. The picture which emerges appears 
to contradict the committee. The marriage is 
theoretically the center of attention but, in actual 
operation, the counselor is in case after case deal- 
ing primarily with individuals on individual prob- 
lems and the marriage gains or loses as a by- 
product. One is sometimes hard put to differentiate 
some of these cases from the usual individual 
therapy cases except as passing reference is made 
to some marital situation. This is disconcerting 
but not surprising in light of the fact that mar- 
riage counselors have tended to come from train- 
ing backgrounds which have emphasized individual 
therapy. Although not enough verbatim material 
is presented to study the marriage counseling pro- 
cess, evidence of this underlying philosophy 
emerges in summary statements by counselors of 
apparently successful cases who seem to feel im- 
pelled to cover themselves by saying that though 
this marriage is moving along smoothly now the 
counselor wants it understood that one or both 
of the clients really should become involved in 
extended therapy as the marriage might not be 
able to withstand a future crisis. There seems to 
be little confidence in the ability of the couple to 
handle a future crisis with the improved methods 
of communication and new learning about their 
roles in the marriage which the clients should have 
developed in their marriage counseling experience. 

The AAMC Casebook should be on the shelf of 
every counselor who is likely to become involved 
with marriage problems since it offers a quick 
overview of the general approach to cases in this 
area which have been used by other conselors. For 
the counselor anticipating involvement in marriage 
cases, there are some techniques which are more 
or less unique to the field which he ought to know 
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about (use of reading material and joint inter- 
views, for instance). This was a good start in the 
right direction by the AAMC but one would hope 
that it is only the first step toward turning out 
a really effective casebook. We need more com- 
plete case material developed by counselors with 
explicitly stated theoretical orientations and/or 
good case material commented on by counselors 
with different frames of reference. 

Charles F. Warnath 

University of Oregon 





Stanley W. Standal and Raymond J. Corsini, 
(Eds.), Critical Incidents in Psycho- 
therapy. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 396 pp. 


How would different therapists respond to or 
function in the same therapeutic situation? This is 
something in which most therapists would be 
interested. It is a question, however, which may 
never be answered, because of the difficulty, or 
even the impossibility, of placing therapists in 
identical situations. Possibly an experiment in 
which situations were presented by means of 
sound films might approximate such a condition. 


Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy approaches 
this interesting problem by asking therapists, as 
well as several nontherapists (including Ashley 
Montague, David Riesman, and Pitirim Sorokin) 
to comment upon critical incidents in psycho- 
therapy as described by a group of therapists. 
Standal, a Chicago-trained therapist now Co- 
Director of the Clinic for Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy in addition to being in private practice 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, and Corsini, who also took his 
doctorate at Chicago following many years of ex- 
perience as a prison psychologist, and who is now 
an Associate Director of Daniel D. Howard As- 
sociates as well as a counselor in the Chicago 
Community Guidance Centers, have collaborated 
in bringing the therapists and the commentators 
together. 

It has been recognized that there are many 
and great differences among schools of psycho- 
therapy, and even among individuals within the 
schools. This book brings this forcibly to one’s at- 
tention, as 28 experts comment on 23 different 
cases. The diversity of points of view and tech- 
niques regarding the handling of rather specific 
situations is truly great, and raises questions re- 
garding our basic knowledge in this field when 
so many experts can differ so greatly. 

Now perhaps some of this variance may be 
attributed to the manner in which the case material 
is presented. It is interesting, and significant in 
evaluating the comments, that there are no ver- 
batim protocols of therapy sessions, although in 
a few instances the therapist reports, apparently 
from memory, a brief conversation with the client. 
The cases are presented very briefly, often in two 
or three pages. They vary greatly in the manner 
of presentation and in readability, although the 
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writers were apparently attempting to follow some 
suggestions from the editors. As statements or 
descriptions of actual incidents they are inadequate, 
and no doubt are influenced from lapses and dis- 
tortions of memory. 

From the point of view of interest in how dif- 
ferent therapists would actually react in identical 
situations, therefore, the book is of little value. In 
addition to the inadequacy of the presentation 
of the incidents, there is the factor of “Monday 
morning quarterbacking” involved. This is recog- 
nized by some of the commentators. J. D. Frank, 
for example, prefaces a remark on technique by 
the phrase “had I been able to perceive it at the 
time as well as I can in retrospect, I would 
have...” etc. 

But from the point of view of stimulating dis- 
cussion, perhaps the inadequacy, or incomplete- 
ness, of the case reports, with accompanying am- 
biguity, served to some extent to provoke or to 
lead to the wide variety of reactions. The percep- 
tions of the cases or incidents by the discussants 
no doubt involved a great deal of projection and 
the filling in and structuring of the material in 
terms of the discussants’ points of view or theoreti- 
cal positions. This, of course, would occur even if 
the data consisted of therapeutic protocols, but 
would perhaps be somewhat restricted in such a 
situation. 

Questions often arise about what a therapist of 
a particular persuasion would do in a specified 
situation. The present book may be of some 
relevance if we can perceive and accept the 
definitions or perceptions of the situations by the 
discussants. Even though the case data are in- 
adequate, they are structured and deiined by the 
discussant, although this is not always made ex- 
plicit. Still, there may be some question about the 
appropriateness of indicating highly specific tech- 
niques. Certainly, it is not warrazted, though it 
frequently occurs in the discussions, to state cate- 
gorically that the therapist should have done thus 
and so. These prescriptions usually represent the 
standard techniques used by those of the com- 
mentator’s therapeutic school or persuasion. 

There is another aspect of this question of “What 
would you do if.” This question is often not a rele- 
vant one, since the therapist of another persuasion 
would not find himself in such a situation. Thus, 
comments often tend to be critical of, and based 
upon disagreement with, the approach, or the 
development of controversial situations. Some of 
the commentators recognize this, and direct their 
criticism or disagreement to the approach which 
resulted in the situation. Dreikurs recognizes “the 
difficulty in evaluating an approach based on a 
different methodology than that used by the re- 
viewer.” He notes that “one could have approached 
the situation differently from the beginning.” 

The editors in the preface state that “A very 
gratifying feature of the book is the number of ‘off 
beat’ speculations which the informal nature of 
the discussion has encouraged. Experimentalists 
and theoreticians will find these speculative flights 
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thought-provoking.” Some of these speculations are 
of the “what would have happened if” kind. Un- 
fortunately, such speculations are not, and appar- 
ently never can be, experimentally tested. There is 
no control for the individual case; unique cases 
cannot be matched, and the own control method 
cannot be used while different approaches or tech- 
niques are applied. 

As has been suggested, the inadequacy of the 
data does not seem to have inhibited most of the 
commentators, who project their own meanings 
and engage in speculation if not outright fantasy. 
What therapists see or find in their clients is also, 
partly at least, the result of selective perception 
if not outright projection. Some therapists, for ex- 
ample, see hostility or aggression in almost all 
their clients. OtKer therapists commonly find their 
female patients .seductive. One of the incidents 
discussed is that-of a widow who confessed her 
attraction to the therapist. All seven discussants 
seem to accept this as a common occurrence. Per- 
haps there is some attraction in many cases, but 
is this equivalent to seduction, the term used in 
this connection? Of course, there are actual in- 
stances of outright seduction, but does it occur as 
frequently as some therapists think—or perhaps 
would like to think? Mowrer states that the situa- 
tion reported “typifies an experience that occurs 
over and over again in the psychotherapeutic 
situation. Some therapists insist that it never hap- 
pens to them and that when it happens to others 
it is because they have in some way provoked or 
invited it. Yet the phenomenon is so very common 
and, despite its frequency of occurrence, often so 
surprising that it can hardly be a product solely 
of the therapist’s own wishes.” But how can one 
explain the variation in frequency of this phenom- 
enon, from those therapists who find it in almost 
all their patients of the opposite sex (though it is 
usually the male therapist who finds itl) to those 
who almost never see it. It would seem to be a 
little difficult to explain the difference on the 
basis of sampling or selection of clients, nor does 
it seem likely that it can be explained on the basis 
of differences in the general sensitivity of thera- 
pists. Perhaps there is an element of projection, or 
an aspect of countertransference; in therapy, as 
in other situations, one is inclined to see what one 
wishes or expects to see. 

It is interesting also to what strong and defin- 
ite conclusions and diagnoses some of the discus- 
sants come. In view of the inadequacy of the 
data, this is disturbing, especially when it involves 
labels such as psychosis and homosexuality. In some 
cases different commentators come to different, 
but equally confident, conclusions. This disagree- 
ment among highly competent therapists is food for 
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thought. The confidence and certainty with which 
opinions are expressed is often amazing. 

The wide variety, and disagreements, of ap- 
proaches and techniques in psychotherapy are 
clearly paraded before the reader in this book. The 
presentation of different points of view by expert 
protagonists cannot help but cause the reader to 
searchingly question his own point of view. Each 
approach seems logical and convincing, at least 
in some respects and in some situations. But can 
they all be right? It hardly seems possible. It 
might be argued that each is “right” in certain 
situations with certain clients. But there is no real 
evidence for this. And it doesn’t seem consistent 
with the law of parsimony, or the need of man 
(except perhaps psychologists) to reduce things to 
the simplest common level. 

Rather than there being different methods which 
are effective in different situations, an alternative 
assumption is that there are common factors, un- 
recognized perhaps, in all methods. The latter 
assumption would seem to be supported by the 
fact that all methods of therapy appear to be ef- 
fective, though perhaps not equally so, with a 
wide variety if not with all kinds of clients and 
problems. 

In a summary chapter the editors attempt to pull 
together agreements among the discussants on 
each case. But these are mainly broad agreements 
on the nature of the problem or situation or upon 
procedures and techniques. There is no analysis of 
basic assumptions, principles, or points of view. 
Not only do there remain many differences in 
procedures and techniques—which it might have 
been profitable to discuss—but there are apparent 
differences in approach and assumptions which are 
not recognized or dealt with. It is possible that 
many of these differences are more apparent than 
real or basic, and could be resolved or perhaps 
seen as differing expressions of more basic com- 
mon principles or assumptions. This, if attempted, 
could have been a major contribution. 

But as usual, we expect too much of an author 
or authors, at least in a single book. The present 
volume as it stands is a provocative one. This was 
no doubt its intent, rather than to achieve a syn- 
thesis if such be possible. Its stimulation will well 
repay the reader. Its place in a training program 
for counselors and psychotherapists may be debat- 
able. To the reviewer, it seems that it might be - 
confusing rather than helpful to the beginning 
student, but that it might be excellent for use 
in an advanced seminar. At any rate, it should 
have some place in the training of students in 
psychotherapy. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


During the five and one-half years of this 
Journal’s life this column has been a one-man 
show, although the stage has been occupied at 
times by one man and at other times by another. 


Faithful readers (we trust that we have had 
some!) will remember that while one of us spent 
a year in Paris, the other stayed at home and kept 
the typewriter keys apounding. Now we are both 
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back at the keyboard, and with the availability 
of two columnists we inaugurate a new plan. 

A decision of the consulting editors (in which 
the writer was the only dissenter) has resulted in 
a policy of having all reviewing done as a part of 
this column, except as occasional books of par- 
ticular significance to counseling psychology are 
singled out for special review. At the writer’s 
suggestion the column will now be shared by the 
two reviewers who have so far handled it, with 
Berg writing it one quarter and Super writing it 
the next. The Editor will send certain books, 
deemed especially appropriate to one reviewer's 
interests, to that reviewer, but most books will 
be handled on the basis of timing, to get them 
reviewed in the next issue. In resuming my role 
in this column it is a pleasure to be assured that, 
if I slip in my review of a particular book, Irv 
Berg will have a chance (since he will get a carbon 
copy of my column as it goes to the Editor) to 
redress the balance in the issue which follows... 
I trust that there is no need for me to correct 
some statements made in recent issues about my 
own supposed activities while on sabbatical in 
France! 

Back in the States for two months, now, my 
year in Europe is still very vivid, and it would be 
easy to write about recent experiences and ob- 
servations while teaching at the Sorbonne and 
lecturing at other European universities, or while 
participating in other activities such as launching 
a program of training and research in employment 
interviewing in a French factory. But this column 
focuses on the passing scene, not on the past, and 
on current books. So, “once more into breach, dear 
friends, once more!” 


Graduate Education in Psychology, prepared 
by an editorial committee chaired by Anne Roe 
(Washington: The American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1959) is the report of the Miami Beach 
Conference which took place just after Thanks- 
giving, 1958, under APA auspices and with 
USPHS support. Unlike the Boulder Conference 
of 1949, which focused on clinical psychology, the 
Northwestern Conference of 1951 on counseling 
psychology, the Stanford Conference of 1955 on 
psychology and mental health, and the Estes Park 
Conference of 1958 on research training, the Miami 
Beach Conference was concerned with graduate 
training in psychology in general—not one big 
boulder, but many little grains of sand! 

The first chapter raises enough issues for a 
huge tome, which led me to do some tabulation 
of the contents of this slim (97 page) volume. 
There are 18 pages of introduction, 12 of opening 
addresses, 55 of report, and 3 pages of summary. 
I had a feeling, in reading, that pressure to get 
the report ready for the September APA meetings 
resulted in the hard and thoughtful work of the 
conference not showing through very well in the 
55 available pages. However, this may be a result, 
not of problems of time and space, but of the di- 
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vergences of opinion which characterized the 
group. These divergences, let me add at once, 
impress the reader as signs of maturity rather than 
of discord: there is recognition that the issues 
are not always clear and the alternatives definitely 
good or bad, and there is a willingness to see 
diversity rather than to specify a uniformity 
which is not warranted. 

After setting the stage, the report deals with the 
roles of psychologists, the common core, specialty 
training, nondoctoral training (not subdoctoral, 
please note, but nondoctoral, as if a negative were 
not as bad as an ordinal!), and controls. A few 
comments on points under each of these head- 
ings. 

Roles. The “Bulge” will mean a great increase 
in enrollments in psychology, will require a great 
increase in psychology teaching staffs. The teach- 
ing function will demand more attention and a 
larger proportion of psychology’s manpower, and 
the “synergetic” (they mean clinical, counseling, 
and school—I hope the term dies a quick death) 
functions which now attract large numbers of 
young psychologists must find more economical 
ways, such as modification of the environment to 
produce change and development, to do their 
work. 

Common Core. There is one, but the Conference 
would rather not define it for fear of discouraging 
innovation; research training was the only specifi- 
cation for common core training at the doctoral 
level, although professional specialty training is 
not thereby played down. A bare majority favored 
reduction of formal course requirements so as to 
provide more time for varied research experience: 
how often we dream of this, while continuing to 
add, in our waking moments, to the number of 
courses which must be taken! Research is a 
floundering process, and opportunities to flounder 
as part of a group are stressed, along with greater 
flexibility in dissertation requirements. 

Specialty training. This is doctoral; subdoctoral 
or rather nondoctoral training is in technical spe- 
cialties. It is suggested by the conference that 
clinical and counseling students may be the most 
broadly trained psychologists, since they have 
experimental training as well as field experience— 
a nice reversal of percepts, but probably a correct 
one! Flexibility of programs is considered vital, 
and universities are encouraged to deviate from 
standard patterns when they have reasons for so 
doing: again the fear of premature standardization 
reveals itself. There was little interest in having 
specialty training lead to the establishment of a 
professional degree; instead, the concept of the 
Ph.D. as a research degree with room for specialty 
training was supported. 


Nondoctoral Psychologists. Psychology appears 
to have decided to face it: there are nondoctoral, 
subdoctoral, sinedoctoral, sansdoctoral, senza- 
doctoral, ohnedoctoral, bezdoctoral, psychologists 
—call them what you will, they still don’t have 
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a doctorate! But they do have psychological train- 
ing and they do do psychological work. The Con- 
ference agreed that we should recognize specialty 
training, at the technician level, and prepare tech- 
nical specialists for appropriate work when this 
preparation can be done by doctorally trained 
persons; nondoctoral job titles “should not in- 
clude the term psychology in any form.” 

Controls. Accreditation is the “social price of 
the development of the professional aspects of psy- 
chology.” It should be extended to postdoctoral 
training in the synergetic (damn that word) spe- 
cialties, and, in the opinion of the majority, to the 
nondoctoral technical specialties. 

There is meat in those 55 pages. Healthy meat. 
It deserves consumption for the nourishment of 
graduate education in psychology. 


Measurement for Guidance, by John W. M. 
Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and Robert A. Hei- 
man (New York: Harper, 1959), might well have 
been subtitled “An Idiosyncratic Approach.” But 
those who have known John Rothney at all well 
don’t need to be informed that any book in which 
he collaborated would be the gospel according to 
John and according to no one else! 

This book is different. But, come to think of it, 
what book on measurement in guidance is not 
unique, if it departs from the sad pattern of an 
annotated catalogue of published tests? Those of 
us who teach courses on the use of tests in guid- 
ance and counseling have always been plagued 
by the problem of what to teach and how to 
teach it. There appear to be four alternatives: (a) 
the advanced introduction to measurement, (b) the 
review of research with standard tests with im- 
plications for their use, (c) the methods of as- 
sessment or appraisal of individuals, and (d) the 
practicum in appraisal. In principle these should 
be four steps in a sequence of training in testing; 
in practice, counselors and counseling psycholo- 
gists get one, two, or at most three of these 
courses, and many institutions offer courses which 
attempt to do more than one of these things at the 
same time. Textbook writers have generally written 
for the first or introductory course, more rarely 
for the second, still more rarely for the third. 
Rothney, Danielson, and Heiman have written a 
text for an advanced introductory course. 

The term may need definition. One way of de- 
scribing it would be to say that they cover things 
which I would like to have students know when 
they come into my course on tests for use in 
counseling, having taken the introductory course 
in measurement, but which they do not seem to 
have gotten. If they knew what Rothney et al., 
cover, I could then teach them the specific knowl- 
edge of specific instruments which they need to 
have before they can use them intelligently with 
individuals. Since few if any universities now af- 
ford themselves, or their students, the luxury of 
an advanced introductory course, to come between 
the usual introductory course and the course on 
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tests in guidance, still less an introductory course 
specifically for guidance or counseling psychology 
students, one wonders just where this book fits. 
Perhaps Rothney, Danielson, and Heiman see it 
as the means of giving the student the basis for 
learning what he needs to know about specific 
tests on his own—but that seems unwarranted, for 
if the student has not learned what this book 
covers in the introductory course, he will not learn 
much specifically about the development and 
validity of the DAT, the Minnesota Spatial, or the 
Strong on his own. 


The text devotes less attention to specific tests 
than Thorndike and Hagen, to cite just one intro- 
ductory text as an example; it devotes more than 
fifty pages to criteria for test selection, more than 
thirty pages to test scores and factors influencing 
them, and more than fifty pages to the use of 
standards in test selection (essentially the Tech- 
nical Recommendations for Psychological Tests of 
the APA). Test administration, slighted elsewhere, 
is well treated here. This material is good but it 
does not familiarize the counselor with the specific 
tools which he may use. 


Rothney’s own approach to testing shows through 
in other ways which are less likely to have good, 
even though insufficient, results. (a) Even though 
the authors put the emphasis on work with in- 
dividuals, they do not deal with individual tests, 
whether of intelligence, of spatial visualization, or 
of manual and finger dexterity. (b) They argue 
strongly for face validity (pp. 34-35), giving the 
impression that it is all that matters, even though 
later on they stress the importance of predictive 
validity (p. 51). (c) They characterize a predictive 
validity of .60 to .65 as “low” in condemning the 
Aviation Cadet Classification Tests of World War 
II, although most psychologists consider such pre- 
dictive validities rather high and the Clinical 
Techniques Project which Rothney helped to 
launch because he was dissatisfied with mass 
testing yielded nothing of comparable validity. 
(d) Interests and personality inventories are viewed 
with a skepticism which Rothney and his col- 
leagues consider “healthy,” but which, since it 
rejects Strong’s 18-year follow-up in a cavalier 
manner and states categorically that no other 
validity studies have been made with interest in- 
ventories, must at least be characterized as deviant 
and may therefore be suspected of being unhealthy. 
(e) Finally, great stress is put on the need to 
make clinical interpretations of tests rather than 
using them mechanically, but virtually no atten- 
tion is paid to the massive evidence accumulated 
in Meehl’s book on Clinical vs. Statistical Predic- 
tion and in subsequent studies to the effect that 
clinical interpretation spoils valid tests. If much 
use were made of the Koester-Meehl-McArthur 
research and discussions of how to improve clinical 
procedures when actuarial data are lacking one 
would not be disturbed by this approach, but 
when important evidence and discussions are 
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neglected one cannot but suspect that the omis- 
sions result from failure of the data to fit the 
authors’ biases. 

These evidences of bias are, in my judgment, 
serious defects, and combined with the lack of at- 
tention to specific tests make the book unsuitable 
for use as a text in most courses. As a source of 
supplementary reading, with suitable discussion in 
class, it could prove very valuable. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Prac- 
tice, by C. H. Patterson (New York: Harper, 1959), 
is a readable, concise presentation of a client- 
centered approach to therapeutic counseling. It 
adds nothing to theory as developed and ex- 
pounded by Carl Rogers, but it makes good use 
of the Rogerian approach; it does so in about 300 
pages, and it includes two features which Patter- 
son believes to be unique in such a treatise: a 
consideration of values in counseling and a treat- 
ment of ethics, based on the APA Code. 

Considering various definitions of counseling 
and psychotherapy, Patterson concludes that, after 
vocational and educational counseling are dif- 
ferentiated from personal counseling, the last- 
named cannot be differentiated from therapeutic 
counseling or psychotherapy. His treatment of the 
subject is avowedly client-centered, his purpose 
being to present a systematic approach in the 
‘belief that students undertaking the practicum in 
counseling (for whom the text is designed) need 
an integrated approach to help them get started 
effectively. No such text exists, in Patterson’s 
judgment, a curious judgment in view of his pure- 
ly Rogerian approach and his avoidance of a 
“how-to-do-it” treatment in favor of theory and 
philosophy. 

Some controversial positions are taken by Pat- 
terson. He believes that therapeutic training is 
largely experiential, and should therefore begin 
early in graduate work, not late as APA com- 
mittees tend to believe. He also concludes that it 
does not require the doctorate, but can be given 
as a part of subdoctoral training without advanced 
theory courses. 

Since it is now generally recognized that the 
psychologist’s values inevitably enter into his 
work (else why would he do psychotherapy?), Pat- 
terson explores the role of values at some length 
and assigns. them a significant place in coun- 
seling. Yes, he states, the couselor does know 
best, and his values do determine the goals and 
the methods of therapy. That is why he rejects 
the development and use of transference as a 
therapeutic technique: client independence and 
self-esteem are the objectives, and the use of 
transference, and any form of manipulation, is 
inimical to their development. Rogers’ influence 
is clear here, as elsewhere. 

Reliance on Rogers and his students does not 
mean that Patterson has not read widely: the fact 
that he has been a working and a thinking counsel- 
ing psychologist for about twenty years, that this 
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is not simply someone who is bursting suddenly 
into print after shifting from a practicing to a 
teaching position, is shown by extensive use of 
the literatures of cultural anthropology, psycho- 
analysis, measurement, etc. The chapter on cul- 
tural factors shows this breadth, although the vast 
amount of material covered in relatively little 
space may leave the reader wondering just how 
critically things have been read and how well 
they have been digested (there is good evidence 
that at least some of them have been critically 
examined and digested). 

Patterson makes use of the contrast of the 
understanding (e.g., client-centered) with the 
manipulative (e.g., psychoanalytic) approaches to 
the modification of human behavior and to psy- 
chotherapy, and espouses the phenomenological 
approach. The essence of his systematic psycho- 
therapy is stated as follows: (a) the primacy 
of the self, (b) the self is a social product, (c) 
communication is the means of self-concept de- 
velopment, (d) the self-concept is the basis of 
motivation through the self-actualization need and 
process, (e) personality disturbance is the result of 
threat to the self-concept, and (f) psychotherapy 
consists of the development of an adequate self 
concept and begins with the removal of threat 
in the counseling relationship. 

Implementation of the point of view is not, ac- 
cording to this point of view, a matter of tech- 
nique so much as of attitudes, but since attitudes 
are conveyed by communicative behavior some 
attention to techniques of communication is called 
for. These are essentially, as Patterson sees them, 
listening, understanding or empathizing, and com- 
municating this understanding (through silence, 
reflection of feeling, and clarification of feeling). 

It will not surprise those who know Patterson’s 
other writings that he follows Rogers also in believ- 
ing that there is no place for diagnosis in psycho- 
therapy, and that he believes appraisal has, for 
quite different reasons, a place in vocational and 
educational counseling. The position is developed 
again here. 

The last part of the book deals with some im- 
portant questions in counseling and psychotherapy. 
One asks whether depth psychology is necessary, 
and gives the expected client-centered answer. 
The issue is controversial enough to require more 
space than could be given to it in a client-centered 
text, and so will impress dissidents as inadequate, 
while those who agree with Patterson will prob- 
ably feel that it states the case concisely and 
marshals sufficient support. Neobehavioristic ap- 
proaches are dismissed on the run, and also de- 
serve more extensive treatment or none at all. 

I think that Patterson’s text will be widely used 
in courses in therapeutic counseling. Compressing 
the essence of Rogers (who deserves more credit 
in the preface than he is given) into some 300 
pages is a service which instructors and teachers 
will value, and the frank facing of the values, 
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ethics, and culture questions will have consider- 
able appeal. But it is to be hoped that instructors 
using the text will supplement it with readings 
in Rogers’ books and articles, and with those of 
his colleagues and students, so that some of the 
subtleties which are missed in the condensation 
will be grasped. It is to be hoped that the work 
of the neobehaviorists will be drawn on more 
heavily at some point in the student’s training, 
if not in connection with this text, so that it may 
contribute as it can to the improvement and 
understanding of the counseling process. Students 
will read the psychoanalytic literature anyhow, 
but no training in psychotherapy can be con- 
sidered adequate if it fails to consider the con- 
tributions of that school, which means course 
work with this focus also. Which only goes to 
prove, as I see it, that Patterson is wrong in con- 
tending that we can train subdoctoral (correction, 
“nondoctoral”) therapeutic counselors—if we do, 
they will be slaves of a method. 


And now, briefer mention of a number of less 
central items. 


Sociometry in the Classroom, by Norman E. 
Gronlund (New York: Harper, 1959) is a compre- 
hensive, balanced, research-based treatment of 
sociometric theory, methods, and applications. The 
discussion of applications at times gets rather far 
away from its research basis (e.g., p. 303, the 
sociometric nominating method is supposed to get 
the most effective group leadership but no evi- 
dence is cited), but this is not a typical weakness 
of the treatment. Moreno gets full credit, but is 
not deified. And other methods are given their 
place—sociometry is just one method. A useful 
text and handbook. 


The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations, by 
Fritz Heider (New York: Wiley, 1958), is the re- 
sult of a number of years of germination supported 
at various times by Guggenheim and Ford Founda- 
tion grants. In his conclusion Heider characterizes 
it as a product which might be called “work notes 
toward a pre-theory of interpersonal relations.” 
All of this makes me think that there should be 
something worthwhile in it for you, dear reader, 
and for me. But one quick reading has not re- 
vealed just what that ineffable something is, per- 
haps because I am not yet ready for pre-theory, 
still being in the pre-pre-theory stage myself. So 
you'll have to wait for Irv Berg to tell you what 
Heider has to tell us, if he has time, in the next 
issue. Or maybe the dawn will break for me, and 
I'll come proudly through myself some other time. 


Teaching: A Psychological Analysis, by C. M. 
Fleming (London: Methuen, and New York: Wiley, 
1958), might better have been entitled “Psychology 
for Teachers,” except that most teachers would 
probably find the book difficult to read. The for- 
mat and typography are not of a kind which make 
the book attractive, the content is generally quite 
technical, and the book makes frequent references 
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to research, the kind of references that research- 
oriented readers (e.g., psychologists) but not action- 
oriented readers (e.g., teachers) value. At the same 
time, the book covers so much ground in less than 
300 pages that the treatment is often sketchy, mak- 
ing it look as though a series of notes on Psycho- 
logical Abstracts had been strung together to con- 
stitute the text. The reader is left with the con- 
viction that this is neither a good review of re- 
search for psychologists nor a good discussion for 
teachers. But the book does have value nonethe- 
less, for it surveys a number of important topics 
such as sociometry, self-theory, the concept of 
need, learning theory, growth and development, 
grading and measurement, and the use of records, 
all with an eye to implications for the work of 
the teacher. 


The Rehabilitation of Deaf-Blind Persons: Vol- 
ume I, A Manual for Professional Workers, is au- 
thored by the staff of a joint OVR-Industrial Home 
for the Blind Project (Brooklyn: Industrial Home 
for the Blind, 1958). It is supported by and based 
on a series of monographs resulting from the 
projects, some of which should be of interest to 
readers of this Journal (No. II, Communication; 
IV, Psychological Studies; V, Studies in the Vo- 
cational Adjustment of Deaf-Blind Persons). The 
chapter on psychological examinations, based on 
Vol. IV, is disappointing, for Rothschild limits 
himself to a discussion of need for, methods of, 
and problems in the adaptation of standard tests, 
but does not cite data which help in the inter- 
pretation of such tests administered to deaf-blind 
persons. I had hoped to find normative and 
validity data, but perhaps this was unreasonable 
when the handicapped group is as small, and as 
fractionated by differences in age of onset of the 
disease or development of the handicap, as is 
this one. Rusalem’s chapter on the vocational ad- 
justment of the deaf-blind is, on the other hand, 
full of observations which impress the reader as 
being helpful in understanding and in counsel- 
ing the deaf-blind; while the research basis of his 
conclusions is by no means visible (perhaps the 
detailed monograph brings this out), this may be 
the result of writing for a manual rather than for 
a monograph. 


Now or Never: The Promise of the Middle Years, 
by Smiley Blanton with Arthur Gordon (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959), deals 
not only with the promise, but also, as the main 
part of the title indicates, with the threat. The 
aim of the book is, obviously, to help the lay 
reader, someone arriving or arrived at middle 
age, to face it constructively. The problems con- 
sidered are those of marriage, growing or grown 
up children, work, money, physical health, alcohol, 
sex, religion, aging parents, growing old oneself, 
and the quest for wholeness: life adjustment educa- 
tion for grown-ups (was Bestor wrong, did high 
school prepare them insufficiently for life and 
living?). The book is well written (that was Gor- 
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don’s job), the content is generally sound (Blan- 
ton’s contribution)—it should help to keep the list 
of books one can recommend as bibliography up 
to date. One basic defect does impress one in 
reading the book: Blanton is the omniscient, om- 
nipotent, man in a white coat behind a big mahog- 
any desk; “I remember that I leaned back in my 
chair and looked at him . . . I have still the honor 
to be Director . . . I remembered a talented 
chemist . . . Finally he said, ‘I guess you’re right. 
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What shall I do?’ ‘Grow up! I told him, stop act- 
ing like a college boy . . .” So I asked the wife to 
come in... It all worked out very well.” Just, 
apparently, like that! Alas, Sigmund Freud; mis- 
erere, Carl Rogers! Transference to a book is, of 
course, cheaper than transference to a psychiatrist, 
but can the book deal with it? 

Donald E. Super 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 
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